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Books for Bee-Keepers and others. 


Any.of taese books on which postage is not given will be 
forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

In buyin oks, as every thing else, we are liable to disap 
pointment if we make a purchase without seei the article. 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all e books he 
offers, as he has them for sale, it were hardl . be expected 
he would be the one to mention all the faults, as well as good 
things about a book. I very much desire that those who favor 
me with their patronage shall not be disappointed, and there- 
fore lam going to try to prevent it by mentioning all the 
faults, so far as I can, that the purchaser —} know what he 
is getting. In the following list, books tha oy I have 
marked with a*; those I especially amereve, those that 
are not up to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type,and much space between the lines. t ; 
foreign,§. The bee-books are all good 

BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by 
freight or express. incurring no postage, we give prices sepa- 
rately. You will notice. that you can judge of the size of the 
books very well by the amount yee for postage on each, 

8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound w 
10 


20 | Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress**. vt) 


This is a large book of 425 pons 175 ‘illustrations, and | 


would usually be called a $2.00 book. A splendid book to pre- 

sent to children. Sold in gilt edge for 2c more 
6| First Steps for Little Feet. By 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can 
not be found in the whole round of literature, and at the same 
‘time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated. Price 50 ¢. Two copies 

will be sold for 75 cents. Postage six cents each 
4 Harmony of the Gospels. 3h 

| John Ploughman’'s Palka. and Pictures, hy 

Rey. C. H. Spurgeon*.. lt 
1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated Nos. .1,2, 3 3. and 
4, words only. cloth, 10 c; paper......... 

ume, board covers. ... 
ume. words and music, sm: ll type. 
covers.. . 
10 | Same, words and music, board covers... .. i) 
3| New Testament in pre tly flexible covers. (5 
5 | New Testament, new version, ~— er covers. 1) 
5 | Robinson Crusoe, paper cover. Ss 10 
4 | Stepping Heavenward** 18 
15 | Story of the Bible** 1 Ou 


Od 
20 
De vard 


A large book of 700 pager. and 274 illustrations Will be read 


by almost every chik 
5 | The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life**.... 
8 Same i in cloth binding.. 8 
The Life of Trust.’ 
1 | Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, O05 
5 | Tobacco Manual**. 45 
This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left around 
where the boys get hold of it, and any boy that reads it will 
be pretty safe from the tobacco habit 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR 
Postage 
15| A BCof Bee Culture. Cloth. 
§| A Year Among the Bees, by C. C. Miller.. 
Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson 
14| Bees and Bee-keeping, by Frank ( nana: 
SE UNOS Girt os wooed use Skea a acies 2 36 
Same, Vol. 118 
or, $5.25 for the two, postpaid. 
Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman 
Cook's New Manual Cloth. 
Doolittle on Queen Rearing 
Dzierzou Theory 
Foul ha nese Its 
D. A. Jones .. cb haes ; 
M3. vy as Food and Medicine... 
Langstroth on the Hive and Houey-Bee3 
Latgstroth Revised by Ch. Dadant & Suon.. 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping situs are 
Thirty Years Among the Bees, by H. Alley iu 
Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 16 
Handling Bees, by Langstroth. Revised 
by “ idant. 
|} Bee-keeping for 
The An iary; or, 


“ 
50 
1 Or 


hy "Geo. 25 


T. S. Arthur*. 


BEE-KEEVERS 
Price without postage 
1 i 


45 


iu 


Management and Cure; 


40 


Profit, by Dr. G 
Bees, Bee-hives, and Bee 
Culture, by Geo. Neighbor & Sons, Eng.$ 
The Honey Bee, Dy Thos. William Cowan 
British Bee Keeper's Guide Book, by Thos. 
William Cowan, Englands 
Merrybanks and His Neighbor, by A.1. Root 
Winter Problem in Lee-keeping, by Pierce 
b MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS 
56 ABCof Carp Culture, by Geo 
3, A BC of Potato ¢ ‘ulture, Te rry** 
This is T. B. Terry's first and most masterly work The book 
has had an enormous sale, and has been 1.eprinted in foreign 
languages When weare th yroughly conversant with friend 
Terry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be ready to han- 
dle almost any farm crop successfully. It hax 48 pages and 22 
illustrations. 
5 | A B CofStrawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry 
: and A. J. Root, 144 pages; 32 illustrations 35 
4h; An Egg-Farm, Stoddard**. 


25 
46 


Finley .. 35 


35 





Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress**...... vaen 3) 


the author of | 


45 | 


BEE CULTURE. 


| Amateur Photographer's Hand-book**. .. . 

Barn Plans a Out-Buildings*... 

comeey Birds. 

Draining for prod and rl W Warring. . 
10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist ota) Eee 
10 | Farming For Boys*. SS ang tt 

is is one of Joseph Har ris’ ‘happiest productions, and it 
seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fa-cinating to any 
boy who has any sort of taste for gardening. 

7| Farm, Gardening. and Seed-Growing** 

This is by Francis Brill, the veteran seed-grower, and is the 
only book on gardening that | am aware of that tells how 
market- -— 4 and seed-grower~ raise and harvest their 
own see It has 166 pages 
40} Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson* . 140 

mM ratey oy | for Profit "i+ written with a view of mak 
ing gardening PAY it touches a good deal on the pleasure part; 
and ‘‘Gardening for Pleasure” takes uy this matter of beauti- 
fying g your homes and improving your grounds without the 
special point in view of making money out of it. I think most 
of you will need this if you get * Gardening for Profit.” This 
sir has 246 pages and 134 illustrations. 

2 | Gardening for Profit, new edition’* ‘ 

x lis is a late revision of Peter Henderson's cel- brated work 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has done so 
much toward making marke:-gardenineg a science and a fasei- 
natingindustry. Peter Hend+ rson stands ot the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
employments If you can get but one book let it be the 
above. It has 376 pages and 138 cut- 

Gardening for Young and Old, Harris** 1 25 

This is Jo-eph Harris’ best and happiest effort Although it 
goes over the same ground occupied by Peter Henderson, it 
particularly emphasize- thor uzh cultivation of the soil in 
preparing your ground; and this matter of adapting it to 
young people as well as old is brought out in a most happy 
vein f your children have any sort of faney fu gardening it 
will pay you to make them a present of this book. It has 187 
pages and 46 engravings. 

10 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**. .. 

Gray's School and Field Book of Bot: tied 

5 | Gregory on Cabbages; a, 

5 | Gregory on Squashes: paper*. 

5 | Gregory on Onions; paper* 

The above three books. by our friend Gre gory, 

uable 

almost anybody, 

at the very 

business. 

10 | Household Conveniences. 

2 | How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green* 

| Injurious Insects, Cook 

Lo | Irrigation for the Farm, 
chard, Stewart* 1 40 

Thi- Bg so far as Lam informed. is almo-t the only work 
on this matter thet is attracting so much interest, especially 
recently. Using water from springs, brooks, or windmills, to 
take the es ace of rain, during our great droughts, is the great 
problem before u- at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 

3 Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush**... 35 

By Prot. A. J. Cook. This was written in the <p ring of 1887 at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 
~ugar-camps in the United States. as well as being an enthusi 
astie lover of all farm industries. he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subject than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les 
sons with the latest and best method of ms naging to get the 
finest syrup and maple sugar, with the least possible expendi 
ture of cash and labor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo 
lasses Wants the sugar-book. It has 42 nages and 35 euts. 

1| Poultry for Pleasure and Protit**... 

11 | Practical Floriculture, Henderson* 

10 Profits in Poultry’ .. . 90 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller / mh 1 40 
10 | Success in Market-Garde nines : 90 

This is a new book by a real, iiv ‘ nterprising ‘successful 
market-ardener who lives in Arl ngton a suburb of Boston 

ass. Friend Rawson h as been one of the foremost to make 
im igation a practical success. and he now irrigates his grounds 
by means of a windmill and stean-enyine whenevera drought 
threatens to injure the crops. The book has 208 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated with 110 engraving-. 

Ten Acres Enough. eh bs 

The Silo and Ensilagre, by Prof. 

edition, fully illustrated 

Talks on Manures*............ 

This bouk, by Joseph Harris is, perhaps, the 
hensive one we have on the subject, and the 
conside sred by an able writer. It contains 366 paye~ 

The Carpenter's Steel Square and its Uses li 

The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Led 
Captive.... 

Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases 

Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain 

Fully illustrated Conti ruining everything of 
up to the present date 

3° Winter Care of Horses and Cattle .. : 35 

This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm matters; 
but it is so intimately connected with hi potato-book that it 
reads almost like a sequel toit. If you have only a horse ora 
cow, | think it will pay you to invest in th book It has 4 
pages and 4 cuts. 

& | What to Do and How to be Happy 

Doing It, by A.I. Root..... 

3} Wood’s Common Objects ‘of 

scope** 


40 
1 80 
25 
25 
: 25 
are all val 
The book on squashes especially ix good reading for 
whether they raise squashes or not It strikes 
fvundation of success in almost any kind of 


Garden, and Or- 


10 
1 35 
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A. FT. ROOT. Wadina. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The fall meeting of the Connecticut Bee-keevers’ Associa 
tion will be held at the Capitol, in Hartford, on Thurs., Nov. 3. 
Waterbury, Ct. Mrs. W. E. RILEY, Sec. 


The Southern California Bee-keepers’ Association will meet 
in Los Angeles, at the Chamber of Commerce, on Thursday, 
Oct. 20,9 A.M G. W. BrRopBEckK, Sec., Los Angeles. 


The Knox County, Indiana, fair will be held at Vincennes, 
Oct. 10 to 1b. All bee- keepers and supply-dealers are requested 
to make exhibits. Premiums amounting to $200 are offered 
Parties interested will address Frank Vawter, Vincennes, Ind. 


A convention of bee-keepers will be held in_ Brick and Stone 
Masons’ Hall, Salt Lake City, at 10a.m.,Oct.7 All interested 
are invited, J.C. SWANER, Sec’y. 

The Allegany County Bee-keepers’ Association was organiz 
ed at our county fair, Sept 8th, with an initial membership of 
23, all in godad standing. Onr officers for the coming year are, 
H. C Farnum, President; W. M. Barnum, Vice-president; H. 
L. Dwight, Secretary ; = orang. Treasurer. 

Belmont, N. Y., Sept. W. M. BARNUM. 


The 13th annual convention of the Northeastern Ohio, North 
ern Pennsylvania, and Western New York Bee-keepers’ Associ 
ation will convene in neg parlors of the Eureka Mineral Springs 
Hotel, Segertown., Pa., Oct. 19 h, 1892 at 10 a.M., for a two-days’ 
session. The program: will ¢ msist of practic al topics relating 
to apiculture, discussed by practical bee-keepers. Seegertown 
is situated six miles east Of Meadville, on the New York, Penn 
Reduced rates have been sec ured to 
those attending the convention Seegertown is situated on the 
banks of a beautiful stream of water, and is one of the finest 
summer resorts in the country. A steamer is afloat on the 
river, and will be at the dispusal of all wishing it. It is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance. Ladies are e-pecially 
invited. Programs will be sent to members, and to others who 
request it of the secretary. M. Mason, President, 

G_SPITLER, Secretary, Andover, O. 

Mosiertown, Crawford Co., 


sylvania & Ohio Railroad. 


Pa. 





Honey CoLuMn 


CITY MARKETS. 


New Yor«K.—Honey.— Since Sept. 3 we received 
3223 crates of comb honey. Demand is good and 
market firm at following prices. Fancy white, 1 |b. 
sections, Ls@1ic; 2 lbs., 18@14; fair white, 1 lb., 18@ 
14; 2 lbs., 12c; buc kwheat, 10@12, according to qual- 
ity ‘and style of package. Extracted, basswood, 
white clover and orange bloom, 74@8c; Southern, 
65@75c per gallon, as to quality. No demand for 
extracted buckwheat. The crop in California is not 
a failure as first reported. Since July 8th we pur- 
chased twelve carloads of extracted California 
honey. HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

Sept. 24. 28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


NEw YOrRK.—Honey.— -Demand for honey increas- 
ing, and quote prices as follows: 1 lb. fancy comb 
honey, 16@17; 2 Ib., 12@18; 11b.. fair, 12@14; 2 lb., 
11@12; 1 Ib., buckwheat, 10@ 11; 2 lb., 9@10. Ex 
tracted honey, clover and basswood, 8c; buckwheat, 
6; Southern, 70@75e per gal. Beeswax, 26@27 

Sept. 21. CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 

110 Hudson St., New York. 


ALBANY.—Honey.--Our market is active now and 
good prices being realized. We have sold one thou- 
sand cases of honey so far this season and six tons 
of extra-ted. Comb honey, white clover, 14@16; 
mixed, 183@14: buckwheat, 12@13. Extracted, white, 
8; amber, 7@8; dark, %. H. R. WRIGHT, 

Sept. 26. 326, 328, 330 Broudway, Albany, 
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NEW YoOrRK.—Honey.We ‘ 
fair, 12@13; buckwheat, 


comb honey, fancy, 14@15c; 
10@10%. CESWAL, 26@26%. 
THURBER-WHYLAND CoO., 
Sept. 21 New York. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—We have received up to date 
1096 cases of comb and 48 puckages of extracted 
honey. The clover is only fair quality, and selling 
off freely at 15c and the buckwheat at 1I@12. Fan- 
cy white 1-lb. sections will bring 16@1k%. Extracted, 
64@8. The display of honey made by us, at the 
New York and New England Fair, just Closed here, 
for the benetit of our consignors, attracted much 
attention. Cuas. McCuLLocH & Co., 
Sept. 24. 393, 395, 397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Fancy white comb honey sell- 
ing at 17@18c; second grade, 15@16. We guarantee 
to sell no extracted honey less than jc and from 
that to&8%. Beeswax, 26. All the above scarce on 
our market, uud in good oe _— We udvise 
prompt shipments. . Fisa & Co., 


Sept. 2 189 So. W: ahs r St., Chicago, Il. 


CHicaao.—Honey.—The demand for comb honey 
is very good. We obtain 16c for white comb; a fan- 
cy lot sold at lic. Dark, 12@14. Extracted, 6@s. 
Beeswax, 23@25. All honey and beeswax should be 
sent by freight. A. BURNETT, 

Sept. 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—There is a good demand 
for honey, but a very light supply. Price of 1 Ib. 
comb, white, lic. Extracted, 6@74. The new crop 
of honey is arriving, and is very fine. Beeswaz, 
22@25 HAMBLIN & BEARSs, 

Sept. 21. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
both 

We 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—The receipts of 
comb and extracted are eo demand good. 
quote No. 1 white 1 lb. comb, 15@16; No. 2, 1 lb., 13@ 
14; No. 1 amber, 1 Ib., 14@15; No. 2, 11b., ele. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@74%: amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 2O@22. 

Sept. 22. CLEMONS-MASON COM. Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


CLINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand for extracted 
honey is very good, and in excess of arrivals. It 
5@8c Ou arrival. A great deal of comb honey could 
be soid if there wasasupply. Small arrivals are 
disposed of as one | come in at 12@16c for best white. 
Beeswax is in good supply, and demand is fair at 20 
@25c on arrival for good to choice yellow. 

CHas. F. Mura & Son, 

Sept. 20. Cincinnati, O. 
for extracted con- 
Demand for comb quiet. 

prime, 25. 

OD. G. TuTT GRO. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Louts.—Honey.—Demand 
PP al good, at 54%@5X. 
We quote 10@16. Beeswax, 
Sept. 21. 


Boston.—Honey.—The supply of honey is very 
light, and we think that prices will rule high. We 
are selling best one-pound white honey at 18@19c. 
Extracted, 7@9. No beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Sept. 21. Boston, Muss. 
BUFFALO.—/foney. actual sales 
to-day of fancy No. 


We can quote 
1 clover houey mostly, i@16c; 
No. 2%, 122@14. Still most excellent indications for 
favorable results. We advise liberal shipments. 
We advance liberally, and need many tons for our 
winter trade. BATTERSON & CO., 

Sept. 20. 167, 169 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Honey. — We sold our crop of comb 


DETROIT. 
honey yesterday for l5e, and the demand is good, 
with no honey in commission houses. Extracted, 
8¢. Beeswax, i4@25. M. H. HUN’, 

Sept. 23. Bell Branch, Mich. 


FOR SALE.— 2000 Ibs. comb and 3000 lbs. extracted 
honey. The former in 1-lb. sections, 241b. cases. 
The tatter in 60-ib. square cans. The honey is fine 
quality. Sample of extracted sent on application. 

EZRA BAER, Dixon, ILI. 


5.00 lbs. of choice white comb honey. 
Address BYRON WALKER, 
Evart, Mich., or Wyalusing, Wis. 


WANTED. 


litfdb 
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S. T. FISH & CO., 
Commission Merchants. 





Green, Dried, and Evaporated 
Fruits, Honey, Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs. Potatoes, Poultry, and 
Grain. 


189 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 











We make a specialty of our HONEY DEPARTMENT, and sell our 
receipts throughout the United States. We have export connections 
whom we supply when prices reach such point as to permit foreign 
markets placing orders with us. We are opposed to adulteration in any 
form, and will positively not sell anything but pure honey. Send your 
adulterated honey elsewhere, but your pure honey WE WANT. We 
make liberal advances on consignments, and accept goods on a limit. 
What Have You to Fear by entrusting goods to our care? Nothing. 
We are responsible, and refer you to any bank or to GLEANINGS. To 
those who wish to sell at home we beg to advise we are buyers. We 
ask your correspondence, which will receive immediate response. 

Respectfully, S. T. Fisu & Co. 





Cut this out and place in your honey house. Mention GLEANINGS. 
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Galvanized-Wire Poultry-Netting and Fencing. 
The Best Made at the Lowest Price. 


We handle only the G. & B. brand, which we consider the best made, as it is made of wire fully up to 
gauge, and has three-strand twisted-wire selvage, while other makes bave only two. We have secured a 
earload from the factory, at a special low price, which we are able to sell lower than you can buy it any- 
where else of equal quality, and lower 
than we have ever sold it before, though 
we have been getting more for it the past 
two years than we didin 1890. This car- 
load that we have purchased is all 2-inch 
No. 19 netting, the size generally used for 
poultry. It was made nearly a year ago, 
and has lost some of the bright luster of 
fresh new goods; and it was for this reason 
alone that we bought it lower and are able 
to sell it cheaper. It is guaranteed equal 
in every respect to fresh new goods of the 
best quality, except in luster, which prac- 
tically is of no account, because the 
brightest netting becomes dull in a few 
weeks after being put up. We have in 
stock all widths from 12 inches up to 60, 
which we can furnish at the «following 
prices. All shipments must be made from 
here. We can not ship from New York or 
Chicago at these prices; but as we are able 
to secure through rates to almost all 
points from here, the freight will be little 
if any more than if shipped from either city. X-inch staples for below, 20c per lb.; 51bs, or over, 16c per Ib. 








Rolls 150 ft. long. lroll. 5rolls. 10 rolls. Rolls 150 ft. long. lroil. 5rolls. 10rolls. 
2-in. No. 19, 12 inches wide, #100 &4 50 $875 2in. No. 19. 36inches wide, #2 9) $13 50 #26 00 
= va 1s e: 15) i 7 12 40 res o 42 e 3 40 16 00 31 00 
= 24 Sh 2 00 9 00 17 5u - ” 48 ‘x 3 75 17 50 34 00 

30 . 2 tw 2 Ww 23 00 “ = 6) 43 4 75 23 00 44 00 


The lot includes over 600 rolls, most of Which are 48 inches wide, the usual size used. This price will 
last only as long as the stock lasts. You will do well, therefore to order early. The above prices are less 
than the wholesale quotations to-day on netting not one whit better, if as good. If you want other sizes, 
or shipment from New York or Chicago, write for our special 20-page netting catalogue, mailed on appli- 


cation. A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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= Bus hel Boxes. + 
4% $e 
be r se 
v¥ We make and sell them DIRT CHEAP, because they are made of ~* 
$e the refuse pieces from section ene ces that are goodand .& 

‘ sound, but are slightly discolored. PRICE, CRATE OF 15 (13 IN THE ‘ 
3% FLAT AND 2 NAILED UP), $1.50; 10 CRATES OF 15 EACH, 5 PERCENT OFF. These +4 
nea Bushel Boxes save time in loading and unloading, and bin room in the cellar. Send ne 
~* for pamphlet on ‘HANDLING FARM PRODUCE,” free. “ye 
4 di : %Y 
7 A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. “ 
“ay “> 
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DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HiIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


Gin responding: to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an BQgtern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 








and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. I’. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. Ile will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Grand Success. New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong, well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the ean. Frank MeNay, of Mauston, 
Wis.. a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan us soon as possible. 

It is indorsed also by J. F. McIntyre. an extensive ex- 
tracted-honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Dr. A. B. Mason, and others 


Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, Oni10o. 
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[The The Bee-~ REVIEW For 1892 and a Fine, Young, Laying ¢ 
Italian QUEEN for $1.50. The ¢ 

Keepers’ Review Alone, $1.00. The Queen , 

3 Alone, 75 Cts. For $1.75, the Review, the Queen, and the 50 et. Book, ‘ 
“4 ‘* Advanced Bee Culture,’ will be sent. W. Z. Hutehinson, Flint, Mich. ¢ 
QOORANAT© AF OAR EAA aMARAAAAANAAAAAS PPOOS POH OTMOHLOHOOLC ne 


P.S.—If not acquainted with the Review, send ten cents for three late but different issues, 


pettanteta. 


Warranted queens from my choice strain of yel- 
low hustlers, bred for working qualities and gentle- 
ness as well as beauty, 75 cts. each by return mail. 
Tested, $1.25. A few mismated queens, 25 cts. each. 
1stfdb J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ulinois. 








More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 





ANTED.-— Reliable parties to distribute and 
collect for 
LADIES’ TOILET - CAS 
Well worth $1.0) in any family. Will a — 


-nivesc ¢ -< = and full instructions by mail for 35 cts. in stamps, 
knives and Bee-smok returnable if not satisfactory. Address J. C. 
ers in daily use. Il- FRISBEE, Gen’! Agt., 172 Maple St.. Denver, Col. 


Reference, A. I. Root. “Medina, Ohio. 8-24db 


Golden Honey Queens. — 


Queens in Sept., untested, 65c; half 
doz., $3.00; tested, $1.00; one year old, 85e; 








lustrations sent free. 











select tested, $2.00; extra select, $4.00; the 
Bingham & Hetherington, very best. $7.00; iuaported, $4.00. : 
Abronia, Mich. itfa>  Lenemoer Baos., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 





BK SUPPLIES ee The Progressive Bee-Keeper.” 


A practical monthly journal for beginners. Will 
Everything used in the Apiary. be sent from Sept., '9, to Dec., '93, for 50c, toall new 





Greatest variety and largest stock subscribers. Sample copy free. Address 19tf 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, E. F. QUICLEY. Unionviile, Mo. 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER. RED OAE, I0WA. ee 

Pleaxe mention this paper 2tfdb “OOD apiary and fixtures for sale cheap at Pat- 


¥ tonsburg, Mo. Address 
yi WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ at G. F. Tucker, Yellville, Ark. 


SUPPLY HOUSE. - et OATMAN'S 
ROOT’S GOODS can be bad at Des <<a SOLDERING AND REPAIR ZIT 


Moines. lowa. at ROOT’S PRICES The Consists of fire-pot, solder- 
largest supply business in the West. ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives. Sec- ing-fluid, with tools ¢ ompl’te 
tions, Foundation. Extractors, Smokers, as shown in cut, with direc- 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc tions for soldering different 
‘ Imported Italian Queens Queens and metals. and how to Seep your 
vas \ —. Some - cops of oar Ere Journal. eeerieg « _— ua ae. re 
” anc ole i pox ec a». 
7 LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to F5 Shipped on receipt of $2.00. 
ee JOSEPH NYSEWANDER §O. & L- OATMAN 
De oines, towa. arse “FOE Onto. 























Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to adoz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 
da id = receipt, an ‘we will refund your money. 

ES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
m..... B0c: ver dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


(Fin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGY 





The Oidest, Largest, Best and oe. Weekly 
Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 
—: 352 pages—p1.00 a Year: 


5 Ayyevie® “* GEORGE W. YORK & CO.. 
se 199 Randolph St., CHICAGO. ILLS 


TO,NEW SUBSCRIBERS—FROM NOW TO JAN. 1, 1893, 20 Cents; TO JAN. 1, 1894, $1.00. 
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Vol. XX. 
STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 


FOR ENTRANCE FEEDING, W. D. Sine! 8 sfonde 
isasimple and nice arrangement. Quite bright. 


FrRrEND Roor. if you and your family will 


make a trip to Marengo we’ll find stabling for 


the bicycles. 

PRICES OF HO 
indication the 
with that com: ‘ 

IF GLUCOSE can be detected for a certainty in 
adulterated honey, sadness will take hold of the 
hearts of the adulterators. 

THE FIGHT is on! and it’s to the death. Pitch 
in, Prof. Cook, and keep a-pitchin’-in till adul- 
teration gives its last kick. 

‘ VINDICTIVE LITTLE SINNERS” is what Em- 
ma calls our Punies, or, rather, half-breed 
Punics. But they seem to be making good work. 

Iv WILL BE cheaper and better to enlarge the 
field of the good old Bee-keepers’ Union than 
to get up any new machinery to fight adultera- 
tion. 

ONE CENT A GLASS, A. B. J. says, will get 
you. at the World’s Fair, mineral water piped 
directly from the famous Waukesha. Wis., 
springs. 

DoG-FIGHTS are hardly the proper thing for 
an editor, Ernest; but if you must indulge your 
taste in that direction I advise you to get 
knickerbockers of sheet iron. 

Your Honey CoLuMN, friend Root, is not got- 
ten up this year in as interesting a manner as 
usual. Somehow you always fail to make it 
very spicy, years that I have no crop. 

GET GOLDEN-YELLOW bees as much as you 
like. Bro. Root, to suit the popular demand: 
but be sure to furnish me a queen of the dark, 
leathery sort every year or so. I can bleach 
them out faster than I like. 

IF KEEPING EXPENSES down is the way to get 
rich. a few seasous like the present will make 
me a millionaire. I’ve no shipping-cases to buy, 
and no seetions to get ready for next season. 
Oh. yes! I’m keeping down expenses. 

FOUNDATION With complete cells is something 
over which some of the foreign bee-journals 
are quite enthusiastic. Bees accept it and use 
it quite re vadily; but so far, queens will not lay 
init. They are sanguine that it may come into 
general an profitable use. 


APIS DORSATA will not be brought to this 
country by the government, W. C. Frazier 
thinks, as soon as it might be by private enter- 
prise, and asks in A. B. J. how many will take 


are slowly climbing—a sure 
markets are.not flooded 
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saree of $20 each in a stock company with 
$5000 capital in order to get the big bees here. 


THAT “SILVER LINING” to the cloud has at 
last come to me in the shape of an unusual fall 
flow, and hope— that eternal springer—softly 
whispers in my ear, ** Next year may give you 
a bright sky clear through, with no clouds to 
be lined. 


THIS SUMMER, for the first time in my life I 
saw a laying worker which I recognized as one 
—saw itin the act. There was nothing unusual 
in its appearance — just a nice, respectable- 
looking worker that you would never dream of 
being engaged in such disreputable business. 

JUST TO THINK that Prof. Cook should turn 
out to be a thief! And to steal from a dead 
man at that! On page 698 he has taken from 
Sancho Panza his benediction on the man who 
invented sleep, and given it to Saxe. But I 
can’t believe the professor’s heart is at all 
wrong. His head has been turned by turning 
that bicycle. 

I AM PROFOUNDLY THANKFUL to be able to 
say that I don’t need to do any feeding for win- 
ter. On the contrary, I have been obliged to 
take full combs from a number of colonies so 
that the queen might not be utterly crowded 
out. There’s always something—yes, always 
plenty to be thankful for, if we’re at all ina 
thankful mood. 

WHAT FREAKISH THINGS laying workers are! 
Lately I gave a sealed queen-cell to a colony 
afflicted with the miserable pests, and the lay- 
ing stopped before the cell hatched. Per contra, 
laying workers commenced work in another 
colony while a number of queen-cells of its own 
raising were steadily going on to completion, 
stopping when a queen hatched. 

How MUCH BETTER your own discoveries are 
than what you learn from others' Not long ago 
I discovered that, when using planer shavings 
in a smoker, time and vexation were avoided by 
having a few bench shavings to start the fire. 
and ever since that I have taken solid comfort 
in the improvement. Yet I now recall that I 
had read of the same thing years ago, and never 
thought worth while to try it. 


HAIRPINS are turned to all sorts of service by 
the gentler sex; and now comes J. KE. Pritchard, 
in A. B.J., and tells how to use them to hold 
transferred combs: Pierce the side and bottom 
bars with a small awl at intervals of three or 
four inches, with two holes ; of an inch 
apart, and thrust cheap hairpins through 
the holes astride the septum, pulling out the 
pins when the bees have fastened the combs. 

GOLDENROD, according to some, is a fine 
honey-plant; according to others, no good. 
Possibly Mrs. Harrison gives the explanation 
in Prairie Farmer, where she says: “* Where 
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the nights are cool, as in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. the goldenrod yields much honey, 
and the heads of bloom are full of bees at 
such times; but here, where the nights are 
warm during its blooming. it yields sparingly.” 

PAIN D’EPICE is a sort of gingerbread, sold in 
immense quantities at fairs in Europe, having 
the good quality of keeping a very long time. 
Honey is used in its manufacture, and just now 
there is considerable stir because a poisonous 
salt of tin is used to some extent, that allows 
molasses to be used instead of honey, and poor 
flour instead of good. The trouble might soon 
be stopped if every man who uses chloride of 
tin should be compelled to swallow as much as 
he uses. 


i —-——_ ae 


HOW TO VENTILATE OUR BEES. 





DOOLITTLE EXPLAINS THE MATTER. 

Among the pleasant recollections of the past, 
the bees are ever foremost: and at ten years of 
age I was an anxious watcher of these little in- 
sects, of which father had some twenty colonies 
or more. These were kept in the Weeks patent 
hive, where the bottom-board was attached to 
the hive with wire hooks and staples, and with 
a button so arranged that, for winter, the bot- 
tom was allowed to hang suspended an inch 
below the hive, while in summer the button 
was so turned as to bring the bottom-board 
tight to the bottom of the hive except the en- 
trance. With his hive. father had poor success 
in wintering bees. while a neighbor wintered 
his safely with a hive closed tight at the bot- 
tom and a two-inch auger-hole at the top. 
This success of a neighbor, and our poor success, 
caused father to fasten the bottom-boards of 
the Weeks hive in winter, or, rather. to leave 
them in winter the same as tney had been all 
summer, while the holes in the top, through 
which the bees had access to the surplus apart- 
ment, were openéd, and the surplus chamber 
filled with fine hay, straw, alot of old garments, 
or something of the kind, which came mo-t 
handy. Fixed in this way the bees wintered 
much better than formerly, and gave me the 
idea that what has since been termed ** upward 
ventilation” was the proper ventilation for 
good wintering. Soon after this all the bees 
were lost by that dread disease. foul brood. and 
no more were kept in the family till 1869, when 
I purchased two colonies. which were the foun- 
dation of my present apiary. At that time 
(1869) there were plenty of bees kept near me in 
box hives. many of which were raised on half- 
inch blocks at the bottom all around, that be- 
ing something similar to the rim one inch deep 
recommended by some of the great lights of 
to-day. I adopted the pian of upward ventila- 
tion, as it was then termed. although I now 
look atitas practically no direct ventilation, 
unless you can call it ventilation which we 
have when sleeping under our warm comforters 
ou a cold winter night. 

After a series of severe winters, myself and 
four others, all wintering with packing above 
the bees, or with upward ventilation as above. 
had 300 colonies of bees, while not one of the 
box-hive or lower-ventilation men had a single 
colony. By looking at beesin their natural home 
in the hollow of a tree, we find that the hollow 
is composed of partly decayed wood, especially 
above the combs. Thus in winter the moisture 
from the bees passes into the decayed wood 
which surrounds them, and is expelled each 
summer by the heat. In this we have some- 
thing pointing toward the porous covering 
which many of our bee-heepers have used of 
late years, and also toward the chaff hives of 
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the present. With these chaff hives, and the 
slow change of air taking place through the 
chaff or sawdust cushions we have something 
even better than the home nature provided for 
the bee; and with hives so arranged there need 
be little provisions for venti:ation; for, should 
the entrance become obstructed by snow, ice, or 
dead bees, so that allairis cut off at the bottom, 
the bees can secure all the ventilation they 
quire through the cushion from.above, thus 
passing quietly along till a warm spell occurs, 
when they can clear their doorway. After 
years of experience with chaff hives, with saw- 
dust eushions over the top of the brood-cham- 
ber, I have become convinced that there is 
nothing better along the line of hives for win- 
tering bees than this, and 1 would hereby ask 
every reader of GLEANINGS, who is at al] skep- 
tical on this point. to prepare five colonies in 
chaff hives with sawdust cushions as above, 
which is according to the best approved meth- 
ods, and take five others as nearly like them as 
possible, except that they be left in ordinary 
hives with lower ventilation, and see if all 
skepticism does not vanish at the end of three 
years. I even use these chaff hives with saw- 
dust cushions for cellar wintering, and think 
that they have an advantage when bees are 
wintered in the cellar. 

In connection with ventilation through por- 
ous covering, some think that, as all the mois- 
ture is carrie d off, the bees need water given 
them to keep them in a healthy condition: but 
I think it wholly unnecessary, for the reason 
that I believe ita bad plan for bees to breed 
much, if any, before the middle of March to the 
middle of April, according to the season. Col- 
onies that commence breeding earlier are not 
as good. as a rule, on the first of June, as those 
of the same s rength as to number of bees that 
do not commence to rear brood before the first 
of April. 

Iam becoming more firmly convinced that the 
practice of keeping bees in the cellar till pollen 
is plentiful in the fields is the correct one: and 
where bees are wintered out of doors it isa 
great help. where they are packed in chaff. 
along this line, for the sun’s rays will not arouse 
the bees to activity, and from this to brood- 
rearing, every time it shines on them for a lit- 
tle while in the middle of the day. when the 
air is cool otherwise. This early breeding 
causes a much greater consumption of honey, 
and a greater loss of bees, without a corres- 
ponding benefit. When it comes steady warm 
weather, two bees are reared for an old one lost; 
while in early spring or late winter, two old 
bees are lost to Where one young bee is reared; 
hence any thing that canses early breeding 
becomes a loss to us, both in bees and stores. 
Several have asked my views on this subject, 
and I have given them thus early, so that they 
may be in time for all to take advantage of 
them this fall, who wish to = so. 

. M. Doouirrie. 


re- 


Borodino, N. Y.. Sept. 7. 
————— er 
INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


MILLER AS WELL AS DOOLITTLE 


DR. BAFFLED. 

How I did 
page 617, 
ducing queens, ** Even Doolittle baffled!” and 
with what relish I read the w hole article! Was 
it * pure cussedness*’ in me that made me en- 
{oy Doolittle’s discomfiture? Hardly that. for 

like the man; but it’s always interesting to 
see a man like him getting into trouble, for it 
gives youa bit of comfort to think that others 
besides yourself are sometimes beaten by the 


ysrick up my ears when I read on 
at the head of an article about intro- 
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bees. And I’ve been repeatedly beaten in that 
very matter of introducing queens. 

It seems to me that I’ve had more failures of 
late years than formerly. Years ago I was 
successful in every instance for a long time in 
introducing queens by merely waiting till the 
colony (or perhaps it was always a nucleus) had 
commenced to start queen-cells, and then sim- 
ply placing the queen without any preparation 
whatever directly on one of the brood-combs 
among the bees. Adam Grimm told me he 
thought it would not always succeed, and at 
last it failed. 

Perhaps one reason of my success was the 
fact of using nuclei. I think a strong colony 
is much harder to please with a new sovereign 
than a weak one. Another thing that makes a 
big difference. I think, is having all young bees. 
Combine these two factors, weakness and 
youth, and you have a pretty sure thing of it. 
Set a hive on a new stand; putin it two frames 
of brood with adhering bees. and my experience 
is that almost any thing in the shape of a queen 
will be kindly received after it has stood for 
two days. Possibly it may not be so much 
because the bees are young as because they are 
thoroughly disheartened. There they’ve stood 
for two days with not adrop of honey coming 
in. for all the field bees have gone back to the 
old hive, and they feel themselves weak, hungry 
orphans. Why shouldn’t they want a mother ? 

The plan I successfully followed in introduc- 
ing four virgin queens after a journey across the 
ocean, under the advice of “tA allasahive 
Bee-keeper,” might be successfully followed 
with either laying or virgin queens. The bees 
must be queenless for at least 48 hours. with 
nothing from which by any possibility a queen 
could be raised; then at dusk the queen drop- 
ped in from above as quietly as possible. Pos- 
sibly that item, “at dusk.” may be important. 
There are then no strange bees prowling about 
to make the bees suspicious of intruders. 

Although I have had success in introducing 
queens by means of introducing-cages, there 
have been some failures. Partly on that ac- 
count (yet more, perhaps, because I am given 
to hobbies, running entirely on one plan till 
something new switches me off in another 
direction) I have not used cages this year, but 
taken a different plan. Queens of my own 
raising have been raised in nuclei generally. 
Now, suppose a full colony becomes queenless, 
and I want to give it the queen of a nucleus 
having two frames of brood. The nucleus is in 
an eight-frame hive, the same as the full col- 
ony. Taking the full colony off its stand, I put 
in its place the hive containing the nucleus 
with its two frames, then I take one by one the 
combs out of the old colony, shake off the bees 
on the ground about four feet from the front of 
the old stand until the hive is full of combs; 
then the hive is covered up and left to itself, 
and supers put on if necessary. The bees on 
the ground will crawl or fly back in a subdued 
spirit. with no desire to molest the queen. 
There will be two frames still left with their 
adhering bees in the old hive. When shaking 
off the combs I reserved two in the best shape 
to form a nucleus, and the hive with these two 
combs and some bees is put on the stand pre 
viously occupied by the nucleus. If the stock 
is good, and the right kind of queen-cells are 
on the combs, nothing further is necessary. 
otherwise I try to give them right away a good 
queen-cell. 

Practically I have exchanged two combs of 
the full colony with adhering bees for the two 
combs of the nucleus. So some one may ask 
me if itis not simpler to take two frames out 
of the full colony and put in their place the two 
frames of the nucleus with bees and queen. I 
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have done that a good many times, and gener- 
ally with success; but failures oceur often 
enough to make it pay to take the other plan 
with its additional trouble. I do not remember 
to have made a failure by the plan described; 
but if I had a very valuable queen to introduce, 
I might not be willing to risk it. 

When I get an imported queen I generally 
use the plan of having two or more frames of 
hatching brood, if possible having no unsealed 
brood. Doolittle speaks of this plan, and seems 
to think it’s all right, except that sometimes 
one may forget to bring it in at night, or it may 
not be warm enough in the house, and so tnere’s 
a chance for chilling. Let me tell you how I 
manage so there is no danger of chilling. I 
bore in the bottom of a hive a two-inch auger- 
hole. On the inside of the hive I nai] over this 
hole a piece of wire cloth. Turning the hive 
upside down I nail on the hole another piece of 
wire cloth. Then this hive is placed over an- 
other hive containing a strong colony. Nothing 
is between the two hives, so that the heat from 
the lower hive goes directly through the auger- 
hole up into the hive above. In the upper hive 
{ put the frames of hatching brood. make sure 
that every thing is bee-tight. put the queen on 
top of the frames, and quickly put on the cover. 
In five days the upper hive 1s allowed an en- 
trance large enough for the passage of one bee 
ata time, and I have seen those five-day-old 
babies bringing in loads of pollen. In a few 
days more the hive can be removed to a new 
location. It would be better, I think, to have 
the hole larger, so that the heat would pass up 
more readily. The hole being doubly covered 
with wire cloth, there is no chance for the bees 
below to communicate with the ones above. so 
there is no danger of their hatching mischief. 
I have. however, sometimes used an upper hive 
without any bottom-board. with a single sheet 
of wire cloth between the two hives. 


Marengo, III C. C. MILLER. 


SS 
TO PREVENT INCREASE. 


A REPLY TO DR. MILLER, PAGE 484. 








I have just read Dr. Miller’s article on page 
484, six weeks after receiving it. He tries to 
tell an Indiana correspondent how to prevent 
increase; but I deem my method worth two or 
three of the one he gives. His plan is objec- 
tionable because it makes too much work, and 
queens must be clipped, a thing which the 
majority of bee-keepers do not practice or want 
to practice. His method will also, I think, 
interrupt honey-storing more than mine. My 
plan is, in substance, this: 

I nearly always have a few weak colonies in 
the spring which I keep confined to three or five 
combs. Often, about the beginning of the 
honey-flow, I remove such a colony, which is 
generally sitting near another and stronger 
one, to a new position, and let the stronger one 
catch the flying bees. When a swarm issues I 
hive it on five or six empty frames, contracting 
the hive with dummies and placing it on the 
old stand, or the stand of some other colony 
that has lately swarmed. Either that evening 
or within a few days I remove the combs, bees 
and all,in the old hive to one or more of those 
weak colonies. When I get them all filled up 
by this means I add upper stories as needed, 
and fill them up with these combs after shaking 
them in front of the hive containing the new 
swarm. The few bees that still adhere to the 
comb J pay no attention to. For this purpose I 
select some of these same weak colonies, or 
some other ones that, for any reason, may not 
be able to go into sections. Such colonies I run 
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for extracted honey. I usually prefer to have a 
queen-excluder between the two sets of frames. 

hat leaves the upper one for honey exclusive- 
ly. These colonies will soon be booming with 
bees; and unless the honey is extracted so as 
to leave plenty of room to store honey. they 
will swarm themselves — they will anyhow, 
sometimes. If you use a hive with a loose 
bottom-board you can simply carry the brood- 
chamber and set it on topof the other one— 
indeed, I sometimes do this without removing 
_ dummies and fiJling up the lower story at 
all. 

Iam generally raising queens from some of 
my choice stock, and these combs come into 
good play for forming nuclei. Before the 
swarming season is over. some of these nuclei, 
with newly hatched and laying queens, are 
available for the reception of other sets of 
frames. 

There are numerous details and variations in 
the system. that I have not mentioned, which 
any one seeking a method to prevent increase 
can work out for himself, if he is as bright as I 
am. I can go through any ordinary swarming 
season with a maximum increase, under this 
system, of 20 per cent—counting each weak 
colony one, and I generally have occasion to 
greatly reduce during the succeeding fall and 
spring. 

I might add here, if you do not want to pro- 
duce extracted honey vou can put section supers 
on these double-story hives and stand a chance 
to get some honey. Or you can do as Dr. Tin- 
ker does—put the extra story on top of the 
section super, with a broad board—or honey- 
board—with a single slot near one side for a 
bee-passage, below the super and the upper 
story. 

If you have GLEANINGS for May Ist. 1891, 
read in this connection my paper on “ Swarm- 
ing and the Honey Harvest,” page 356. 

Gero. F. RoBBINs. 

Mechaniesburg, IIl., Aug. 15. 
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A BEE-KEEPER’S OUTING IN THE MOUNTAINS 
IN CALIFORNIA. 





Although the climate of California enables 
the people to work all the year round, there 
comes a time in all of the interior valley towns 
when the mercury frisks around between 100 
and 115°; and all who can get away doso fora 
week or more. It is the boast of California 
that any kind of climate can be found in a few 
hours’ ride, and it is only a matter of taste 
where the person goes. Some go to the coast 
and enjoy the waters and the breezes of the 
Pacific; others prefer to seek the cool and in- 
vigorating air of the mountains. The _ bee- 
keeper is not an exception to the crowd; but in 
the heated term he is found in some comfortable 
retreat enjoying himself. 

Two of my prosperous bee-keeping neighbors, 
Mr. H. E. Wilder and Samuel Ferguson, pro- 
posed that we go to the mountains for a week’s 
outing. The proposal was agreeable to all of 
us; and Mr. Ferguson, being the happy possess- 
or of a team, a sucking colt, and a wagon. 
there was nothing to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of our plans. When ready for the journey 
the rest of our outfit consisted of two saddles, 
several blankets, a box of provisions, two Win- 
chester rifles, a double-barreled shotgun, 100 
rounds of ammunition, and a camera. We had a 
commodious wagon, and in every vacant cor- 
ner Mr. Wilder had tucked a watermelon. Mr. 
Ferguson and I mutually agreed that Wilder 


loved the melon, and we were convinced of it a 
few hours later when we struck a Spaniard with 
a load of a hundred melons, and he_ offered the 
lot for $5.00. Our friend was bound to buy the 
load. We had some vale horse-ropes, and he 


‘wanted to string the melons and festoon the 


wagon. We finally compromised, and made 
things harmonious by adding a few more mel- 
ons to our load. Coming events east their 
shadows before them. Mr. Wilder will yet sit 
in the shadow of his own vine and fig-tree. but 
the vine will be the happy watermelon. 

The portion of country we were trying to 
reach is known as the ‘* White Water Basin,” 
close under the highest point on the San ber- 
nardino Mountains, the highest elevation in 
Southern California, 11.000 feet above sea-level, 
and locally known as old **Grayback.”” Another 
lesser mountain is known as “ Baldy.” Near 
Redlands we entered the San Mateo Canyon, 
and night soon settled down upon us, and 
obliged us to camp. We ate watermelons for 
supper, and fed the rinds to the horses. The 
bosom of Mother Earth was not a soft bed. and 
a good share of the night was spent in a study 
of the constellations, and a speculation upon 
the condition of apiculture on the planet Mars. 
It also being near the 10th of August, a large 
number of meteors were blazing across the 
heavens. On the whole we had a very enter- 
taining night. 

The eastern sky had hardly a forerunner of 
day when we were up and away, having break- 
fasted heartily on watermelon, and again fed 
the rind to the horses. 

At Banning we halted to give the colt a rest, 
and the team a good square meal of barley. 
We ate another watermelon. and gave this 
rind also to the horses. From Banning we 
entered Cold Water Canyon. which follows a 
serpentine course for 12 miles direetly into those 
big mountains. Banning is served with a copi- 
ous water-supply from this canyon, and is for- 
tunate in having it served ice cold direct from 
the heart of nature. For ten miles the water 
runs down an artificial stone and cement chan- 
nel with as much ofa fuss and a splashing as 
the waters of Lodore. 

Ata little past noon we arrived at the head 
of navigation—for wagons. We had got beyond 
the realms of dust, 45 miles from Riverside, and 
we camped in a shady nook, ate another water- 
melon and gave the rind to the horses, and en- 
joyed a delightful nap under the trees, 
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WHITE WATER BASIN—OUR PACK-TRAIN. 


Near us was the cabin of a lone mountaineer. 
He was a bee-keeper in a small way, and gave 
a very good report as to the honey resources of 
the mountains. The blossoms open much later 
here than in the valleys: and if Californians 
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ever practice migratory bee-keeping it will be 
to move bees from the valleys into the moun- 
tains, thus prolonging the season. Many of 
these canyons are well seeded to white sage and 
wild buckwheat. The latter plant continues 
to blossom for several months if there is enough 
moisture in the earth to keep up its develop- 
ment. Many of these canyons are entirely 
unoccupied except by many swarms of wild 
bees. and are waiting for some enterprising 
bee- keeper to step in and test their value for 
honey production. 

from this point our mode of travel was to be 
changed; every thing for the next several miles 
had to be packed on the backs of horses, and 
over a narrow mountain trail. A long way up 
between the mountains we could see the pass 
we should have to cross: and though it was 
four o’clock we resolved to push on. Mr. Fer- 
guson proved to be an expert at the pack-saddle 








blind. A “blind” trail is where short bushes 
branch over it, completely hiding it from view; 
but by entering at the right place, and pressin 

through, the branches give way and the trai 

is easily followed; but a blind trail becomes 
indeed blind under forest- trees at night, and we 
soon lost it entirely. While Mr. F. and myself 
were peering here and there for it in the dark 
we heard the coo-ee of Mr. Wilder, who was 
on ahead; and after exchanging shouts he gave’ 
us the welcome news that he had found water. 
We stumbled over rotten logs, brush. and rocks, 
and pitehed our camp in adeep gulch, near a 
beautiful cold spring. and it was a rare good 
fortune to find it, for springs have a way of 
showing themselves for a few vards and then as 
suddenly disappearing. Our camp-fire lighted 
up the big pines. Our fatiguing forced march 
gave us a good appetite for another water- 
melon, and the horses had the rind. That night 








WHITE WATER BASIN. 


business, and every thing was soon packed 
except a few watermelons. Mr. W. looked at 
them so affectionately that a couple were pack- 
ed, and the rest were left in nature's refriger- 
ator, that ice-cold mountain stream, until our 
return. Owing to the lateness of the hour our 
journey beeame a forced march, for the trail 
was longer and steeper than we imagined. The 
shades of night were, however, falling as we 
crossed the pass and hurriedly plunged into the 
next canyon. 

Our anxiety now was to find water and a 
camping-place. Our trail was on a rapid down 
grade, and ina forest of immense pine, cedar, 
and fir trees, eight and ten feetin diameter. <A 
cedar in the basin, from actual] measurement, 
was 40 feet in circumference. As the shadows 
became deeper we had some difticulty in keep- 
ing the trail. There is so little travel in this 
wilderness that the trail in many places is 


we had to make our bed on quite an incline, 
and had no little fear of slipping out of bed feet 
first. } 

The light of another day revealed our lost trail 
and also another pass tosurmount. ‘This was 
easily accomplished, and we were looking down 
intoa deep and wild region known as White 
Water Basin, the most inaccessible portion of 
the San Bernardino Mountains. Our descent 
here in many places zigzagged down declivities 
at an angle of 45 degrees; and here in this wild 
gorge. with no other outlet than over the nar- 
row difficult trail we had traversed, some one 
at some time had made an abortive effort to 
build a rude sawmill: and the big wheel and 
timbers looked specterlike in their wild sur- 
roundings. A lictle beyond was an unoccupied, 
well-ventilated shake cabin. and close at hand 
an ice-cold stream of water. and for several 
days this was our headquarters. We ate our 
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last watermelon here, and Mr. Wilder sadly 
gave the last rind to the horses. 

A few days were now spent in hunting. My 
companions strode out with their rifles for big 
game—bears, mountain lions, mountain sheep, 
wild-cats, etc. Signs of deer were quite plenti- 
ful, and some were visible; but State laws for- 
bid killing them, and my friends were law- 


THE RAMBLER BEFORE CLIMBING GRAYBACK. 


abiding: they would not shoot deer—oh, no! 
The Rambler contented himself with the shot- 
gun and camera; and when we all gathered at 
night around our camp-fire it was the shotgun 
that brought down the small game for our 
repast. 

After tramping around the lower mountains 
to quite an extent we held a council one even- 
ing around our cump-fire in relation to sealing 
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old Grayback. There is no trail to the top from 
this basin, and the ascent is very difficult. 
The mountains here are scarred with deep 
guiches running up their sides. The ridge be- 
tween the gulches is called a “‘ hogback:” and 
to climb any of these mountains we must take 
this jagged way. While discussing the pros 
and cons of the effort, Mr. Ferguson mildly 
suggested that, if there 
were a big watermelon up 
there, Wilder’d get there 
certain. We all resolved, 
however, to get there, and 
were off at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing, with a few rations and 
bottle of water each. For 
a few hours our climb was 
quite steady; but as we 
emerged from the timber- 
line our Way was more and 
more obstructed. Our short- 
er respiration also made us 
take frequent rests. Deep 
chasms yawned at our feet. 
and a careless step would 
slide the victim down a 
thousand feet into a jagged 
abyss where reigned “ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” a 
fit scene for the location of 
Dante’s Inferno. 

After six hours of climb- 
ing, the last summit was 
sealed with a shout, and we 
found here a basin several 
acres in extent, carpeted 
with a coarse gray sand— 
disintegrated granite. At 
one side was a very at- 
tractive and beautiful snow- 
bank, several rods in extent. 
From a pool in its side we 
quenched our thirst. replen- 
ished our bottles. and in- 
dulged in the boyish pastime 
of snowballing, and this on 
the 6th of August, when 

.0ople were sizzling with 
1eat in the valleys below. 

After enjoying our sand- 
wiches, snow water, and a 
restful nap upon the sand. 
we sought the highest of 
the three mounts. that 
crown the summit of Gray- 
back, and had a view grand 
beyond description. To the 
south we looked down upon 
the San Jacinto Mountains, 
and the thriving towns 
around it. To the east the 
far-reaching Mojave Des- 
ert and the noted Salton 
Sea; north is a series of 
mountains and canyons, and 
away beyond, again, the 
desert. Over the distant 
mountains a thunderstorm 
is bombarding the wilder- 
ness, adding to the wildness 
of the scene. To the west 
we see what appears to be 
the blue of distant moun- 
tains: but the glass reveals it to be the Pacific 
Ocean. Our eyes follow down the range toward 
Los Angeles. and see the crown of Old Baldy. 
then the lesser Cucamonga; and away down 
toward the coast is a very prominent ant-hill. 
We pass the glass from hand to hand, and, 
“Why!” we exclaim, * that’s Mount Wilson.” 
Then we all put our thumbs in the armholes 
of our vests and smile. ‘And that’s Mount 
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Wilson! What a fuss some people do make 
over climbing that little hill. and over a good 
trail too! Why! it looks as though it could 
be put on a wheelbarrow and dumped into the 
Pacific! Yes. yes! Los Angeles people must 
be easily satisfied to climb that litile hill and 
eall it grand.” 





RAMBLER CLIMBING GRAYBACK; NO SIDEWALKS 
HERE. 

Our visit was limited to three hours, and we 
kept our eyes and imagination busy absorbing 
the grandeur. From such an elevation one 
gets a clear idea of the lay of the country and 
the location of towns, and can imagine the 
changes to be wrought in the next few years. 
Upon the summit of Grayback there is no vege- 
tation except now and then aclump of hardy 
moss. The only life we saw was a butterfly; 
and not a great distance from the top we saw a 
honey-bee. 

Our descent was by another route, but rough 
and full of interest. We broke camp the next 
day. and left the most grand and silent forest 
we were ever in. Our week’s outing had cost 
us more hardship and labor than a month’s 
work in the apiary: and though the dew rested 
on our faces while sleeping under the stars, 
we caught no colds nor rheumatic pains. No 
especial episode marked our homeward journey; 
therefore when you eat a watermelon. feed the 
rind to the horses and remember Mr. Wilder 
and the RAMBLER. 
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NOTES ON THE BICYCLE. 


THROUGH THE GAS AND OIL REGIONS: A CALL 
UPON DR. A. B. MASON AND E. E. HASTY. 

Some one has said, that “ variety is the spice 
of life.” and lam fast beginning to believe it. 
(ood roads, no hills, no mud, no sand, no rain, 
make touring on the wheel easy but monoto- 
nous. Still, if I were to have my way in start- 
ing out fora day of cycling I should prefer to 
have no novelties of this sort; but afterward 
it is not so pleasant to look back upon. 

You remember that I had left Norwalk after 
visiting S. F. Newman, determined to make a 
start, even if it did rain, which it did. While I 
was on the brick pavement all was smooth 
sailing. I was told there was only one hill aft- 
er leaving the pavement, and that a clay one, 
that would be likely to give me any trouble, 
between Norwalk and the next town; but that 
hill! After the heavy rain during the forenoon, 
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the mud was about the consistency of first-class 
soap—slippery and heavy. Iwill not attempt 
to give you my experience, but simply state 
that, on arriving at the top, [concluded there 
was no poetry in Wheeling through the mud. 
The conclusion forced itself upon me that 
must “clean up’’—at least dispose of some of 
the surplus mud adhering to my shoes and the 
two wheels. After hunting about a little | 
found a crooked stick. With this I managed to 
scrape off the great clods of clay from my feet, 
and then with the same instrument proceeded to 
push the chunks of mud out from between the 
spokes. I was finally obliged to finish up with 
my bare hands. While thus engaged the resi- 
dents along the street seemed to cast pitying 
glances, not unmingled with ridicule. All of 
this I accepted meekly. After the job was 
all finished I found a nice footpath along 
the side of the road, and on this I made 
good time, though I was obliged to run over 
briers for several stretches with my pneu- 
matic tire, where a hedge fence had just been 
trimmed. But it was either briers or mud, and 
I chose the former, willing to take my chances 
on a punctured tire. 

Just before Larrived in the town I observed 
that Iwas too muddy an object to go into the 
town, and too proud to receive the jeers of the 
**small boy.”’ Before crossing a river I found a 
chance to go down inio the water, and, by the 
slow process of splashing water with my hand, 
I managed in time towash off the mud, and 
then with my hankerchief I wiped off the wet. 
After cleaning myself up, I proceeded to go 
into town, determined that I would take no 
more road. I next took the railroad track. and 
pounded the ties — literally so — for nearly 
twenty miles, some of the time crossing trestle- 
work. At the end of the day the pneumatic 
tire showed the effect of the journey, by having 
horrid gaps in one or two places. 

Asit was night I put up in the hotel in the 
town of ——. After a good supper I retired to 
the hotel office, or barroom. ‘Three men were 
playing cards, and I was invited to make up 
the company. I meekly said I did not know 
how to play. The trio were greatly astonished, 
and I sat down to read the paper. They cursed 
good-naturedly over the gaine to such an ex- 
tent that it made my blood fairly tingle. Iwas 
just deciding to go out of the room, when, in 
the adjoining room. or ladies’ parlor, the sweet 
strains of ** Nearer. my God, to thee,” rang out. 
A young lady had been practicing on a piano, 
and she finally turned to this beautiful piece, 
singing in a strong. clear voice. that wonderful 
hymn. I wanted to go into that room, where 
the atmosphere. I felt sure, was purer and 
better; but I thought it would be intruding, 
and so I heard on the one side God's name tak- 
en in vain, and on the other his name not in 
vain. Itseemed impossible to me that the two 
kinds of sounds could very long continue to- 
gether in conflict; and finally, tomy great joy, 
the swearing ceased. 

The next morning the roads had improved 
considerably, as the rain had stopped. I made 
good time without any novelties save now and 
then the troublesome dog, and finally found 
myself in Fostoria. 30 miles away. Here I re- 
mained foracouple of days, not with a bee- 
keeper, but with an old chum and classmate, 
Mr. Geo. M. Gray. printer and publisher. Fos- 
toria is one of the great booming townsof Ohio. 
It has struck natural gas. and struck it rich, 
for immense glass-factories have started up, as 
the gas offers peculiar facilities. On Monday 
morning I started on my tour again, Mr. Gray 
accompanying me a part of the way on another 
wheel. We went through the gas and oil 
regions. and pursued our journey together as 
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far as Perrysburg. Here Mr. Gray left me, and 
I proceeded on my way to Auburndale, a sub- 
urb of Toledo. where Dr. Mason resides. I 
landed in a region largely inhabited by Po- 
lacks, in Toledo. In making my journey 
through the country, I had been depending 
upon the directions given by English-speaking 
people: but here I was, in a maze indeed. No- 
body knew where Auburndale or Wagonworks 
was, at least they gave me a shake of the head, 
although I knew I was within a mile and a half 
of the place; and when I did find somebody 
who professed to know, he directed me wrong. 
The result was, | wandered around aimlessly, 
misdirected for two hours, within a compara- 
tively short distance of Dr. Mason’s home. A 
small boy, also a Polack, hearing me inquire 
the way. finally gave me directions that sent 
me straight to Dr. Mason’s postoffice. I had 
begun to mistrust everybody, and did not even 
thank him for his kindly service. 

I found Dr. Mason just coming out of his 
postoftice. 1 called to him, but he failed to 
recognize me at first. Quickly recovering from 
his surprise, he broke out with *“* Well, well! 
where did you come from?” I accompanied 
him home, where he kindly dusted me off and 
made me look a little more presentable to civ- 
ilized society. When achap has been out on 
the road, covered with dust, wearing a knick- 
erbocker suit, long stockings, low shoes, and a 
Canadian helmet hat, he feels as if he did not 
belong to decent society. But Dr. Mason and 
his family, like all other bee-keepers I have 
met, cared little for exterior, and I felt at home 
at once. 

The next morning we took a look at the 
Mason bees. I had brought no veil with me, 
and,in accordance with my natural instincts, 
I stood a little aloof; but the doctor, barehead- 
ed, barehanded, and without smoker or veil, 
proceeded to open up the hives. and ascertain 
what those bees were doing. “I thought they 
were bringing in honey,’’ said he. “See here,” 
he added, showing me acomb crammed full of 
eapped honey. * These colonies need an ex- 
tracting.” He had been so busy that he had 
not had time to look them over before then; 
but he fully resolved to give them an extract- 
ing at once. It was after the regular honey- 
flow, but nevertheless a good supply was com- 
ing, evidently from sweet clover. Pretty soon 
the doctor begun to feel for the top of his bald 
head. and then for his nose, for the bees were 
beginning to push in their stings at a pretty 
good rate. He was finally obliged to take 
shelter in the barn, while I helped him pull out 
one or two ugly stings. The next time he re- 
turned he had on a Thos. G. Newman globe 
bee- veil: as for a smoker. he would not bother 
with one for just two or three colonies. 

A little later in the forenoon the doctor and I, 
accompanied by the Mason horse, already men- 
tioned by Rambler, made a short run up to the 
residence of Emerson E. Hasty, at Richards, O. 
After making many crooks and turns we finally 
arrived at a very pretty country home. The 
tirst thing that struck me forcibly was a long 
beautiful double row of maples covering the 
driveway up to the Hasty house. 

Just as we were about to get out of the car- 
riage, our friend Hasty made his appearance. 
He had been working among the bees. having 
a veil and a hat on his head, the veil being 
tucked up under the hat at the time, ready for 
emergency as we shall see. He had been water- 
ing some of his choice flowers, for it was easy 
to see that he was passionately fond of them. 
He was growing them in luxuriance al! about 
the apiary, and here and there he showed us 
some of his choicest beauties. 

True to the instinets of all bee-keepers, we 
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finally worked into the apiary: and after we 
had been there a few moments I rather con- 
cluded that the temper of the Hasty bees was 
nearly as bad as that of the Punics, or ‘Tunis- 
ians. In every apiary there are some novelties, 
or some new wrinkles, and these we examined 
while the bees now and then reminded us of 
their presence by a fresh injection of apis 
virum. The view in Rambler’s picture (see p. 
914, Dec. 1, 1891), of the apiary, is a good one. 
Mr. H. apologized for the appearance of his 
yard, adding that he had not expected visitors. 
Nevertheless the apiary presented a much 
cleaner and neater appearance than most of 
them do in the country. After enjoying a 
pleasant chat we took our departure. and soon 
arrived at the Mason home. 

Early in the afternoon the wheel and I start- 
ed on our journey on the most direct route to 
Detroit, some 75 miles away. No novel experi- 
ences met me on the way. save ounce. when | 
same toa standstill. It was not at the end of 
the road, but the bridge was down. and the 
water was clear and deep. I finally espied a 
raft. and. with fear and trembling, erawled on 
to it with the wheel. It just eld us up. By 


proceeding cautiously I made the other side, 
and had the satisfaction of landing my Safety 
I got into 
my, long 


in safety. Well, you know the rest. 

Detroit, feeling unusually well after 

ride. 
ro 


THAT PECULIAR DISEASE. 


ONE WHICH RESEMBLES FOUL 


CURE IT. 


BROOD: How To 


Isee on page 594. August 1. and page 674. 
Sept. 1. what you say about the disease that 
resembles foul brood. If you will turn to page 
256, 1883. you will there see what Milton Hewitt 
said. Is this not the same disease? Also on 
yage 398, same volume, is another article from 
4. C. Lincoln. speaking of something similar. 
You will also notice what I said on page 461. 
same volume. [then stopped the disease by 
giving anew queen. [ have since cured quite a 
number of colonies by requeening them. It will 
work every time if there is a good honey-flow: 
butif there is no honey coming in, it will not 
work so well. I have also cured them with the 
earbolic-acid solution mixed in sugar syrup. 
feeding them liberally for a week or two. I 
also had three colonies affected in the same 
way two years ago, just before the white clover 
began to yield honey, and it disappeared dur- 
ing the honey-flow, and has never returned. 
This present season I had one colony affected, 
I cured it by simply feeding sugar syrup for 
about ten days. 

By the way. I think bees are something like 
ourselves—plenty of good healthy food, and 
something to do, is the best of medicine: and 
hereafter, in treating the above disease. if the 
queen is not an extra good one, off comes her 
head. and I'll replace her with a young one: 
and if there is not plenty of honey coming from 
the field IT will supply the colony with a feeder. 
This disease has about destroyed all the bees in 
box hives in this country. I think it is conta- 
gious to a certain extent, but nothing like real 
fon] brood, P. D. MILLER. 

Grapeville, Pa., Sept. 13. : 


|After carefully reading the references you 
name, we are not so certain that the disease to 
which you refer is the same as the one which 
appeared of late inour yard andin other places: 
still. it may be the same. In any event itis 
good policy to first requeen; and. if that does 
not answer, to do something else. | 
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A MAMMOTH LOCUST. 
SOMETHING ABOUT GRASSHOPPERS IN GENERAL. 








The huge locust received through you 
from S. F. Herman. Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
isone of our largest locusts. It is known to 
science as Dictyophorus reticulatus. 1 ineclose 
a good drawing—natural size—which gives an 
excellent idea of this colossal hopper. It is 
fully three inches in length, black, with obscure 
reddish reticulations on the tegminw, as the 
thick upper wings of such insects are called, 
and is marked with yellow as follows: A long 
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katydids, fasten their eggs to plants, and are 
rarely sO numerous as to become very harmful. 
Grasshoppers and some of the locusts stridulate 
—that is, make a whirring sound by rubbing 
the legs against the wings. This noise is heard 
constantly in late summer and fall. Both 
locusts and grasshoppers undergo incomplete 
transformations; that is, they look alike at all 
ages, but the larvee have no wings; the pups, 
mere wing-pods; while the adult has complete 
wings, and is sexually developed. I should like 
more of these huge locusts, as this is the first 
one in our collection. 





LOCUST—FULL SIZE. 


narrow strip runs the whole length of the body. 
from the vertex. or top of the head, along the 
pronotum, as the back of the first thoracic 
ring is called, and extends the entire length of 
the abdomen, clear to the tail. On the abdo- 
men this broadens out posteriorly on each ring, 
so we see a succession of yellow triangles, 
with the vertex of each in front. The prono- 
tum, the saddlelike piece on the back, between 
the head and wings. has a narrow yellow bor- 
der behind. There is also a yellow short line 
on the front just below the eyes. The hinder 
margin of each ring, on the under side of the 
abdomen. is bright yellow, and a broken yel- 
lowish white line marks each side of the abdo- 
men. <A sober olive-colored ring surrounds the 
base of the four hinder legs. and lines of the 
same color mark the posterior thighs. The 
tegminz, or upper wings, are short. The under 
wings are quite small. and are brilliant red. 
bordered with black. The insect is confined, I 
think, to the Gulf States, and, like all locusts, 
feeds on vegetation. I judge it must be a 
clumsy, awkward species. much easier to catch 
than the most of our northern species. It is easy 
to distinguish the locusts, as entomologists call 


Mr. Jas. P. Brown, Colora, Md., writes me as 
follows: ‘**I send you by mail a worm, which to 
me isa stranger. I have been very much in- 
terested in your writings in GLEANINGS; and 
hoping that you may be able to spare time to 
name and describe this remarkable specimen, I 
send it to you.” 

This is even more unique and startling than 
is the locust sent by Mr. Herman, from Ala- 
bama. Itis the regal walnut moth. We call it 
Citheronia regalis. I send a drawing which 
accurately represents this larva, which has 
been called the *‘ horned devil.” It is over four 
inches long, three-fourths of an inch thick, and 
is dark green in color. The head and tip of the 
body are brown. Small black spines, as shown 
in the figure, mark each ring, while ten large 
brown spinous hornlike organs, eight of which 
are very long, are to be seen just back of the 
head. As the insect throws up its head and 
waves these horns it looks very frightful. and, 
though as harmless asa kitten; it would no 
doubt throw many a timid person, brought up, 
uvfortunately, to fear and dread such animals, 
into spasms. One is as safe in handling these 
caterpillars as he would be to handle a flower, 





THE REGAL WALNUT MOTH, FULL SIZE. 


these hoppers. from the grasshoppers. These 
are usually more robust: are gray, dusky, or 
black, and have rather short antenne. as the 
hornlike organs on the head are called. The 
grasshoppers, on the other hand, are slim, 
usually green, and have very long antenne. 
The locusts place their eggs in the earth. and 
are often so numerous as to be terribly destrue- 
tive. The grasshoppers, which include the 


which is really no more beautiful or interesting 
than this larva. These larve feed on hickory 
and walnut. The moth which they produce is 
a large one, of a rich brown color, striped with 
drab, and spotted with bright yellow. The 
body is brown. and bears cross-lines and spots 
of yellow. Itis one of our most interesting in- 
sects. A. J. Cook. 
Ag’! College, Mich., Sept. 3. 
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SOMETHING FURTHER—SEE P. 659. 


Friend Root:—I think your reply to Mr. F. H. 
Finch, in Sept. lst GLEANINGS, is a little inap- 


propriate. The argument of the farmer strain- 
ing to pay his mortgage off is hardly to the 
point. The greatest good to the greatest num- 

ar is what brings happiness to communities, 
and communities are of more importance than 
individuals. Your argument seems to be that 
the seller of any commodity, no matter wheth- 
er it be a luxury or a necessity. is justified in 
getting all he can for it. The coal barons, 
then, are quite right in raising the price of coal. 
If the poor can not pay the price, let them go 
without! You commend the conduet of Mr. 
France, who tried to buy a crop of blackberries 
that he might bull the market. The millionaire 
speculator, then, who makes a corner in bread- 
stuffs is doing a Christian work! The poor 
may have to pay more for their bread. but 
what does that matter? I fail to see that Mr. 
Finch accuses vou in his letter of having cheat- 
ed any one, and I do not understand how you 
can place that constrnetion on what he says. 
Itseems to me that Mr. F. simply makes the 
accusation that you are a little inconsistent. 
He would not, I imagine, write as he did to you 
to any firm of nurserymen or gardeners whose 
relations with the public were of a purely com- 
mercial nature. Butit is somewhat different 
with you. You are fond of sermonizing, and 
pointing out to your fellows their moral duties. 
The Christian Endeavorers of your neighbor- 
hood are a source of pleasure to you. and no one 
doubts that your writings do a considerable 
amount of good; but they also lay you open to 
acriticism that others. whose religion is less 
demonstrative. would escape. 

Your line of reasoning may be logical. but 
you ought not to fee) hurt because some others 
view it in a different light. W. E. Money. 

Cobham, Va., Sept. 11. 


[I am very much obliged to you indeed, 
friend M.. for your kind letter. and your sug- 
gestion that friend Finch and I did not under- 
stand each other. I did not think of carrying 
the idea that the “seller of any commodity ” 
might with a clear conscience charge all he can 
get: in fact, I drew the line fairly. 1 thought, 
in my concluding remarks when I said, “If the 
farmers were getting rich, and were proud and 
arrogant toward the banks and railroad men,” 
ete. You may be aware. perhaps, that I have, 
at different times during my life, taken upa 
great variety of industries. In my effort to tind 
work for people to do, I have stood behind the 
counter and sold a great variety of goods: I 
have worked in the factory. and I have also 
worked in the fields. The products of the farm 
and garden are quite different things from the 
goods produced by our large factories; and, in 
fact. they are quite different from flour and 
coal. These latter are not perishable goods. 
and are obtained from so wide an extent of 
country that there is a uniform market price, 
as, for instance, the goods on the shelves ata 
hardware store. Now, if a merchant should 
purchase either coal or flour at a certain price, 
say a dollar. and charge his customers two or 
three dollars, it would be extortion, providing, 
of course, he knew where he could get an un- 
limited supply at the price mentioned. He 
would not be doing by his customers as he 
would be done by. 

I hardly need tell you that the products of 
the garden, and many products of the farm, are 
different matters indeed. Potatoes are worth 
to-day in our market from 60 to 70 cents per 
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bushel, and I am exceedingly glad of it. It 
rejoices my heart every time I see a load of 
potatoes come into market. A neighbor of 
mine has, by great care and perhaps some good 
luck, secured 2000 bushels of nice potatoes. 
Suppose he should say that 40 cents is enough, 
and that he believed it to be unchristianlike to 
take more. If he were to do this it would do 
great damage and great wrong to hundreds of 
small potato-growers who are dependent upon 
their crop of potatoes for the necessaries of life. 
If potatoes are enough cheaper somewhere else, 
so somebody can bring in several carloads, and 
the supply is great enough to keep the price 
down to 40 or 50 cents. it would be all right: 
for, to overbalance those who suffer here, there 
would be a benefit to potato-growers where 
these carloads came from—enough to compen- 
Sate. 

I heartily agree with your expression, * The 
greatest good to the greatest number.” Friend 
Finch. however, by his own confession, did a 
little good toasmall number, and by so doing 
did a great damage to a large number by break- 
ing down the price when it ought not to have 
been broken down. You see. we can not have 
an established price on garden-stutff and per- 
ishable fruits as we can on the goods we find at 
the hardware stores. 

Another thing, there are so many people just 
now deciding that farming does not pay, and 
there is sach a widespread stampede from the 
farms into the towns and cities, that real trou- 
ble is coming unless the farmer and gardener 
get some encouragement; and this encourage- 
ment must come in the way of better prices. 
Our own industry of keeping bees is exactly in 
line right here. The townspeople and others 
who work in factories can take care of them- 
selves, even if prices do come up, a great deal 
better than the farmers and gardeners now 
take care Of themselves. Very likely the town 
and city people will not fall in with my position 
here; but whether they fall in or not, it is 
right. If our boys continue to leave the farms 
and crowd into the cities, and if encouragement 
offered to those who work in the open air is not 
increased, our country is going to suffer, not 
only physically and financially. but it is going 
to suffer terribly in a moral and spiritual way. 
While I am writing. I te - out the following 
clipping from the Rural New-Yorker of Sep- 
tember 17: 

United States Senator McConnell, of Idaho, began 
his prosperous career by starting a truck-patch in 
the then Territory and selling the miners cabbages 
at 75 cents a head, and turnips at 45 cents a pound! 

Now. that pleases me. I should like to shake 
hands with Senator McConnell. If the miners 
were glad to get his cabbage at 75 cents a head, 
and turnips at 45 cts. per lb.. I think it was per- 
fectly right that he should charge it; and I am 
glad to see progressive farmers and gardeners 
look over our country and hunt up corners 
where there is plenty of money and a scarcity 
of vegetables. Our good friend J. M. Smith, of 
Green Bay, Wis.. built up a great business by 
selecting an unpromising piece of land for his 
garden: but to overbalance this he was so near 
the mining-camps that he was sure of big 
prices for his products. Gardeners. farmers, 
and fruit-growers should have inducements to 
seatter themselves over the face of the earth: 
and in one sense I consider them like Christian 
people—" the salt of the earth.’ 

Thank you for your concluding remarks, 
friend M. did not feel hurt at what friend 
Finch wrote, but I did feel. and I do still feel, 
that he, by his mistaken acts. was hurting and 
damaging the interests of a class of people who 
sadly need encouragement. Our stenographer 
very justly suggests that those big onions (and 
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garden-stuff in general, when it brings large 
prices) are not really a necessity. If people 
could not afford to pay such prices for the 
onions, they could buy cheaper ones that did 
not look quite as handsome, but which were, 
doubtless, nearly as good; or they could pur- 
chase a great variety of other vegetables that 
were plentiful and cheap. I did not for a mo- 
ment mean to encourage extortion in the neces- 
sities of life like flour and coal. especially 
during a time of unusual public distress; nor 
did I think of recommending any thing that 
would help monopolies, trusts, and million- 
aires; and when I say “the greatest good to 
the greatest number,’’ I should wish to have it 
understood that I always mean to be partial to 
the poor and hard-working people. Million- 
aires do not need help and encouragement, as 
we all know. | Aicsh.. Be 
TT a 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 





SOME WISE WORDS FROM T. GREINER. 





Friend Root:—Your article under this head- 
ing. page 659. accidentally comes in my way the 
second time, and I could not help reading it 
over once more. Although I have more work 
of a literary nature on hand just now than I 
ean handle, I can not withstand the temptation 
to lay my other matters aside for awhile, and 
send you a few words commenting on the ques- 
tion presented in the article mentioned. 

First, I must state, with all emphasis, that 
the farmer or gardener is entitled to every 
penny that his products will fetch in an open 
market. Average farming and average gar- 
dening do not pay. I make this statement at 
the risk of being called a“ calamity howler,” 
for the crop reports back me up in it. The 
average crops. such as given by the statistics, 
as, for instance, 10 or 12 bushels of wheat, 75 or 
80 bushels of potatoes, etc.. per acre, can not 
possibly leave any profits. The man who pro- 
duces them receives but a fraction of what his 
labor is really worth in the open market. 
Specialists in wheat and potato growing, etc., 
on the other hand, make these crops pay them 
good profits. Should the latter, then, refuse to 
accept the full market price for these products, 
on the ground that their profits are too large 
for their consciences, depress prices, and make 
the business still more unprofitable for their 
less skilled brethren? Nay. Superior skill 
should find superior reward. 

I believe that cheapness of the necessities of 
life would be a blessing to our people. In fact, 
prices of all products have a downward ten- 
dency. and yet I believe that the soil- worker is 
usually a little ata disadvantage. If the law 
of supply and demand alone were to regulate 
prices, and allowed to establish them on a more 
natural basis than they are at present, the 
soil-worker would be enabled to materially re- 
duce the cost of production; and. if he has a 
level head. and manages things with ordinary 
skill, to put cereals and fruits and vegetables 
into the market. even at lower figures than 
now usually obtained for them, with a better 
chance of making the business pay. At pres- 
ent the farmer, as a class and a whole. is not 
making money. I do not know of a single in- 
stance of aman who,in the last 20 years. has 
commenced without money and has acenmulat- 
ed wealth in general farming. I know in- 
stances of money being laid up by especially 
shrewd people who made a specialty of this or 
that crop: but they got only the just reward 
for their skill and painstaking. Forced veget- 
able crops can hardly be called necessities of 
life. They are at least half-and-half luxuries: 
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and enmte that want them can be expected to 
pay the full market price for them. It would 
be foolish in such case to talk of oppression, or 
taking an unfair advantage of our neighbor. 
Iam naturally of a liberal disposition. I give 
away a large share of my surplus of vegetables 
and fruits to neighbors, ete.; but I have no 
scruples whatever in taking for the products I 
send to market every cent that the salesman 
can get out of them for me. Yet I admire the 
conscientiousness of our friend Finch, of Ala- 
bama. Would that we could instill a little of it 
into the coal kings who got immensely rich 
when we paid them $4.50 for a ton of coal, and 
who now force us to pay an extra tribute of 
$1.50 per ton! Would that Mr. Finch could 
spare a litile of that conscientiousness for some 
of the Bell Telephone Company, who might 
give us much better service at one-tenth the 
present cost, and then amass an immense for- 
tune. Leta little of that conscientiousness go 
to some of our highly protected manufacturers, 
too, who are only too ready to take advantage 
of restricted competition and squeeze the con- 
sumer on one side and their employes on the 
other; a little of it, also for politicians in high 
and low places, ete. But then, I hardly dare to 
hope that the millennium will come yet in this 
century. . GREINER. 


[Well done, old friend. I am very glad in- 
deed to have you come in and back me up by 
saying what I wanted to say. better than I am 
able to say it myself. I want to take excep- 
tions, however, to just one sentence of yours: 
“T do not know of a single instance of a man 
who, in the last twenty years, has commenced 
without money, and accumulated wealth.” Of 
course, this refers to farmers in general. Now, 
I suppose the difference in opinion wil! be in 
regard to the definition of the word “ wealth.” 
IT know of hundreds of farmers who commenced 
with nothing, and have earned a fair compe- 
tence by continuing on the farm. It seems to 
me they have as much wealth as a man needs 
to make him a happy and useful citizen. I 
want to thank you especially for the plea you 
putin for our good friend Finch. I most em- 
phatically indorse it; but at the same time I 
think he is making a mistake, and wronging 
his neighbors by blocking the way for them to 
get the highest market price for their products. | 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








CUTTING OUT DRONE COMB, ETC. 


BLACK OR ITALIAN BEES—WHICH DO I PREFER ? 








I fear that, in one of my articles to GLEAN- 
INGS not long since, I gave a wrong impression 
about wintering when I said. * The blacker, 
the better they wintered.” Since spring, I 
think it more the loe ality that made part of the 
difference in wintering. Bees that were so 
situated that they could gather basswood honey 
last summer wintered better than other bees; 
and the bees that were kept in and near the 
basswood timber near us were blacks and hy- 
brids. Again, an apiary of 20 hybrid colonies 
nearly all wintered near us. when our Italians 
fared so poorly. On inquiring into all the whys 
and wherefores. | find they fed them up for 
winter in pie tins, extending the feeding some 
tive weeks. The long time of feeding caused 
them toraise brood, while we fed ours up in 
two or three feeds. Our bees were all old ones 
that went into winter quarters, consequently 
they died before they could raise enough bees 
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to fill their places in the spring. Yet I do be- 
lieve the black here is a hardier one for winter- 
ing than the Italian; but the Italian is superior 
in so many ways that it makes an apiary more 
profitable to keep them. The pure blacks run 
so that they are more liable to lose their queens 
if handled, and it is difficult to find their queens 
after the colonies have become populous, as 
they run so badly. We bought a few black and 
dark hybrid colonies this spring. The queens 
were very prolific. They filled their hives with 
bees, but they don’t gather so much honey as 
good hybrids or Italians. 

As the old honey of last year is almost as 
black as tar, we extract each comb before giv- 
ing to the bees, and we are surprised to see so 
much drone comb, which we have been care- 
fully cutting out. I don’t see how so much 
drone comb got into our combs, for we have for 
years been cutting it out, and always watch 
our combs when being built. Perhaps the 
hives have been heated, and the combs have 
sagged. I suspect that was the case with the 
combs that were built on foundation starters. 

TRYING OUT BEESWAX. 

Yesterday I gathered up all my scraps of 
drone combs, ete., and tried them out by heat- 
ing in our old wash-boiler filled with water. 
then dipping them out into the wax-extractor, 
and letting them drain a few minutes, then 
dipping back, and heating and draining again 
until I was sure I had got the wax all out. I 
am sure I save much wax by pouring it back 
into the boiler three or four times. and heating 
over. I had 60 Ibs. of beeswax. clean and. vel- 
low. We havea solar wax-extractor also. The 
scraps that were rendered by the solar extract- 
or ITsaved and heated up ina boiler of water. 
and dipped out into our Root wax-extractor. I 
got just about one-third as much wax, perhaps 
not quite. as was taken out by the sun: and 
each solar extractorful was set and = drained 
several days before emptying. The solar ex- 
tractor does not render it out half as fast as I 
thought it would—perhaps because of so few 
hot sunshiny days this summer. 

Colonies that have poor queens, I think, are 
crosser than those with good ones: also queen- 
less colonies, if large. are much more difticult 
to handle than after the queen becomes fertile 
and is filling the hive with eggs. This summer. 
when I found a full colony queenless I gave it 
aqueen from a nucleus hive, as Ido not find 
queenless colonies work nearly so well in see- 
tions as those with good laying queens. The 
more thrifty the queen. the more section honey 
is stored. 

We had a few colonies quite a distance from 
the house. I prevented swarming entirely by 
changing one combin the center once a week, 
chi aging the same comb each time. It is some 
work. but I don’t know that itis much more if 
any more work than the hivers would be: and 
then we have that one comb of eggs or small 
larvie to build up other weak colonies. The 
comb at the latter part of the harvest need not 
be entirely empty of honey at the top of the 
comb. 

Honey is retailing in our home market yet at 
20 cents. Our two colonies that gave 90 pounds 
each, if sold at 20 cents. would have brought us 
$19.00 already and probably a fall crop: but 
likely the price will come down to 15. 


HOW TO CURE BURNS: TO GET 
THE TOP OF A HIVE, ETC. 

To cure a burn, light your bee-smoker and 
smoke the burnt place vigorously from two to 
five minutes, holding the nozzle of the smoker 
as close to the burn as can be borne. The heat 
and smoke will draw out the fire so it will give 
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no more pain, or but little, though it may blis- 
ter a little. 

When feeding bees, or working with them 
otherwise, if they run over the top, and smoke 
is not at hand, if a cloth is thrown over the 
hive and drawn to one side before placing on 
the cover it will clear the top of the hive of 
bees. and the cover may be placed on without 
killing any of them. Of course, the cloth is left 
on until some other time, to be removed. 

When mixing sugar syrup for bees, put the 
water into the vessel first, then pour in the su- 
gar, and it will dissolve quicker and not need a 

urth the stirring. 

When bees are not gathering honey, and one 
is desirous of working with them, work but a 
hive or two at a place: that is, skip around, 
first one side and then the other; and when 
they get too lively to work, put one quart of su- 
gar to 12 quarts of water. and put it out in some 
sunny place. in a wooden feeder. The first few 
times in being fed it will need to be sweeter: 
but after being taught to go to the feeder they 
will take it readily in the summer and fall. 
Last spring they would not take rich sugar 
syrup from our outdoor feeder. I found I could 
work with bees so long as I wished to any time 
this summer. by thus feeding. 

I saw it recommended in some periodical. to 
put thin honey into combs that are tilled ‘with 
bee- bread. and let it stand a day or so. and then 
rinse it out and place the combs between other 
combs in a hive of bees, and they will remove 
the bee-bread. Our bees will remove all pollen 
gathered in this locality by placing the combs 
in the hive of bees, no matter whether in the 
brood-nest or above, or at one side, and the 
combs do not need any honey poured into them. 
We had over 1000 such combs to care for after 
they had many worms in them, although we 
picked out those we could easily get at, and 
most of the cocoons, after which the combs were 
placed in the hives of all colonies that did not 
have section honey on, and they rid them of all 
moths and the most of the cocoons and pollen. 
They cleaned them up beautifully. In those 
hives that had supers on we set four to six 
combs in front. and left them there three or 
four weeks. and they too were rid of bee- bread, 
as we could see the little round pellets or pills, 
they ought to be called (perhaps capsules would 
be a better name), in piles on the board under 
them. Some of the bee-bread was white from 
the flour and corn meal fed them in the spring. 

Mus. L. C. AXTELL. 

), 1892. 


Roseville, Il.. Aug. 1¢ 


A CHEAP PAINT FOR WINTER CASES. 
THE 


EXPERIMENT CHIL- 


DREN. 


AN INTERESTING FOR 


lam painting winter cases, and think others 


may like to learn of a cheap paint. I am using 
yellow ocher mixed with equal parts of kerosene 
and linseed oil. A gentleman who uses this for 
painting barns likes it, and says that it wears 
well. The winter cases are made of good lum- 
ber, and wiil each contain two colonies. This 
insures one warm side for each colony. I use a 
great Many newspapers around and over the 
hives. I like this way of wintering. because 
they can have the protection so much earlier 
and later. 
BUTTERFLIES. 

I will tell the juveniles how they may try an 
interesting experiment. Look on the milk- 
weeds for a striped worm. Place it under a 
tumbler and feed milkweed leaves. If well 
grown it will soon craw] to the top, hang itself 
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by a little web, and—you must watch closely or 
you will not see how it is done, but you will see 
a beautiful chrysalis of green and gold. Be- 
neath in a little heap will lie the old skin. 
Watch the chrysalis and you will see the dark 
spots of the butterfly’s wings appear. In about 
twelve days the pretty creature comes forth. 

I shall try again to induce the bees to take 
honey from surplus brood-combs. I will take 
them away until they have become accustomed 
to living below, and storing there such other 
stores as are given them. Then by uncapping 
the honey and inverting the frames in the up- 
yer Story | think they will be promptly cleaned. 

Varmth is essential in all feeding. 

As the raspberry is an important honey-plant, 
will GLEANINGS please give an article on its 
enemies, and how to meet them? 

LIBBIE WILLIAMS. 
Wis., 17. 


oe oe 


HOW MRS. HARRISON KEEPS COMBS FROM 
THE MOTH WORMS. 

in the general round-up of the apiary in the 
spring there were many colonies that did not 
answer at roll-call. I cleaned out the tenant- 
less hives and put them into the cellar with 
their complement of combs. Some of the hives 
did not become entirely tenantless until quite 
late in the season, and the bee-moths were on 
the wing, depositing their eggs. When swarms 
issued, the hives latest carried into the cellar 
were issued: and if moths had hatched in any 
they were the ones chosen. 

I looked over the combs oceasionally, and did 
not allow any cocoons to mature; and as the 
windows were covered with wire gauze, none 
could come in. I expected to burn sulphur to 
destroy the grub of moths; but when swarming 
was over lexamined all the remaining combs, 
and could not find one. This morning, Sept. 7 
I could discover none. This storing of combs in 
the cellar has saved me a great amount of hard 
work and worriment, and I shall practice it in 
the future. 

Our bees have stored very little surplus honey 
this season. but are now pushing out lively in 
the direction of the river-bottoms, and I am in 
hopes they will secure sufficient stores for the 
winter. rs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 


. 
Delavan, 


Sept. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN OF SPECKLED BEAUTY. 
TWELVE MONTHS OF POULTRY LIFE: 
TERESTING CHICKEN-STORY FOR 
JUVENILES. BY MRS. AXTELL. 
CONTINUED FROM P, 702. 


AN 
rHE 


IN- 


After this long talk with mother Biddie we 
all ran out upon the green grass. and mistress 
turned mother Biddie out of the coop for the 
first time since we were put in there. You 
ought to have seen how glad she was to get 
out. She jumped and ran and flew with all 
her might, and came near scaring us out of our 
wits. Shut in that foul-smelling coop for six 
weeks. and never let out onee, with nothing but 
corn and corn-meal dough to eat, no nice gravel 
to eat. that all poultry must have to make 
them feel well. she said if mistress had kept 
herin much longer she knew she must have 
died of.disease and vermin: and as she said 
this. how she did make the dirt fly, scratching 
and hunting for gravel, and rolling in the dust 
to rid herself of the parasites that kept us un- 
easy all night of late! 

Mistress Brown came basin of 


out with a 
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kerosene and water and a whisk-broom, and 
turned our coop back and gave it a good sprink- 
ling, and cleaned off the floor of the coop, and 
moved it toa fresh piece of ground, when the 
rats ran off. 

On seeing the rats, mistress said she would 
set the coop up off the ground, so nothing could 
hide under it to kill us. which mother Biddie 
said was a nice arrangement, as it would afford 
us chickens place to quickly run under when a 
dash of rain came up suddenly. 

When night came, mother Biddie did not 
want to return to the coop, because she had 
been kept there so long. She said master Wil- 
liams would not have allowed her to be shut up 
a prisoner six long weeks. He used to let all 
his hens with young chickens out two or three 
times a week when it was warm and dry; and 
when the chicks were three weeks old the hens 
were let out with them every day when not 
raining. What nice times we did have secratch- 
ing for worms and bugs. and catching grass- 
hoppers, which made us grow fast! and we 
were not bothered with hen-mites either, be- 
‘ause our coops were sprinkled with kerosene 
and water quite often, and a healthier lot of 
chicks you never saw. 

Mistress Brown said mother Biddie must go 
back into her coop. and she threw some corn- 
meal dough down for us to eat: and when 
mother Biddie was not thinking she just ran a 
long piece of stiff wire, some six feet long, with 
a loop bent up at one end. in the shape of the 
top of a letter f, and the other end of the rod 
was bent to form a handle to hold by. Mistress 
slyly 1 ran the wire up under mother Biddie, and 

gave it a quick jerk, and it caught one of 
mother Biddie’s feet. Oh my! how she did 
jump and squeal! and we were all frightened, 
but it did not hurt her much, and she was put 
back into the clean coop. 

It smelled terribly strong of 
several days, especially at night; 
hurt us. 

The coop was now high and dry off the 
ground. and we were glad of that. It hada 
wide airy crack in the bottom. which I think 
mistress did not intend to leave. She said she 
must give us a change of feed, if she wished 
toever get large enough for broilers. as we look 
ed so poor and little. Mother Biddie said she 
ought to have thought of that sooner, as chicks 
that are stunted when young will never make 
so large nice poultry as if properly fed at first. 
She said master Williams was particular that 
all his young chicks should have curd made 
from sour milk; and the corn meal was made 
up into bread, and baked, for very young 
chicks. We were occasionally treated to wheat, 
oats. and buckwheat. 

Clara washed out our water-dish and poured 
in some eclabbered milk: but we would not 
drink it at first: but as we could get no water 
we soon learned to love it better than water. 
How we all crowded around it in a pretty little 
row! Little mistress said, when one head was 
bobbing down for a drink, other little heads 
were bobbing up; and. oh how she laughed! 
We were almost seared at her, she langhed so 
loud. 

She gave us such piles and piles of food we 
could not eat it all.and old Robinson and his 
mates got more of it than we did. Sometimes 
they drove us away and took it all. How we 
wished we could ask for that box arrangement 
to be placed in front of our coop, that mother 

siddie had when she was a chick. as old Robin- 
son was sO big he ne arly crushed us whe n he 


kerosene for 
but it did not 


us 





Sometimes ry Clara wear ‘drive him 
and his mates away. and sometimes she would 
set little dog Fidoon him, and that tanght Fido 
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to chase us. Little Bennie, Clara’s brother, 
thought it fine fun to see Fido chase us. He 
caught and killed two of us, and carried one to 
the house in his mouth. Mistress Brown saw 
him have it. and took it away from him and 
whipped him hard, and showed him the poor 
dead chick, and whipped him again. After that 
he never chased us. 

One very warm night we went to bed very 
happy; and as mistress Brown had placed a 
board up in front of our coop every night since 
the rats bothered us, it was so warm we got 
over the hole in the floor, so as to get air. as 
there were thirteen of us left, more than half- 
grown chickens, and it was very warm in the 
— The old rat had not forgotten where he 
could get food to eat, so he thought he would 
have some more chicken, and caught some of 
us, and tried to pull us through the hole in the 
floor; but we were too large to pull through. 
But he held on to my foot, and, oh how he did 
hurt! He pulled and pulled. and I squalled, 
and mother Biddie squalled. and mistress 
Brown came running out. She said she did 
not see what was the matter of those chickens, 
as they were shut up tight in the ap. She 
knew it could not be rats. She went back to 
the house, and in a little while another one of 
us was caught by the foot, and we all squalled 
again; and so we had our feet caught and bit 
several times that night. 

When little Clara came out in the morning to 
feed us she said she was so sorry. for Beauty 
(that was my name) and Tommie had each lost 
a foot, and one other chick had lost a toe. She 
told her ma, who came out and examined the 
coop. and said it was no wonder, as there was 
such a great hole in the bottom of the coop a 
rat could almost craw! through. Brother Tom- 


mie and I had to hobble around on one foot, 


and suffer much. Mother Biddie said it was 
carelessness, thoughtlessness, laziness. and ig- 
norance that caused much of the suffering in 
this world, and that made people so poor. _ 

Mistress had one coop of downy little chicks, 
nearly black (as all littke Plymouth Rocks are 
when just hatched, the pullets being the dark- 
est). his coop of chickens was set close to the 
bees because it was a nice shady place, shady 
at noon, but had the sunshine morning and 
evening. I guess she forgot that bees would 
sting a black chicken when they would not 
notice a white one; and they wil] sting little 
downy chicks worse than when feathered out. 
The bees stung those little black chicks so bad- 
ly that it was pitiful to hear them chirp so 
often, and see them run to the coop with two 
or more bees stinging them. Sometimes their 
mother would catch the bees in her bill, and 
pull them off. and sometimes some of the older 
chickens would pull them off. Several chicks 
died from the effect of the stings before the 
coop was moved. 

After a few weeks, my stump of a leg, and 
Tommie’s, got well. and they called us 
“stumpies;” and little mistress petted us a 
great deal because we were cripples. 

When master Brown worked with his bees 
we learned to follow along with him, and pick 
up the roaches that ran out of the hives. We 
got so tame he rather liked us because we 
caught the roaches. He told mistress we tag- 
ged him around like little dogs, and would run 
to him as soon as he went down into the apiary. 
Sometimes he would set his nice honey down. 
We soon found out it was delicious. We picked 
into some of his nice combs, which made him 
very angry and throw sticks at us; but I guess 
honey tasted just as good to us as it did to him. 
He said we bothered him ever so munch, for he 
did not dare to set honey down anywhere. be- 
cause the two stumpies had taught all the other 
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chickens to eat honey, and it would teach him 
a lesson never to let chickens get a taste of 
honey. 

By this time the weather was very warm, 
and we were shut up tight in our coops at 
night to keep out the rats. Oh how warm and 
uneomfortable we did get! Master Williams 
called one day to see how mistress Brown suc- 
ceeded with the pure-bred poultry she got of 
him. He told mistress that he was not troubled 
with rats since he took to poisoning them ina 
box about three feet long, a foot and a half 
wide. and two feet high, with a two-inch hole 
bored in the top of each end. He made two 
such boxes and set one in the barn and one in 
his shop near his chicken-house. For several 
nights Re putin fresh corn meal. At first they 
would not notice it; but in a week or so they 
took it finely: then he mixed some rat-extermi- 
nator with it, which they ate, and which must 
have killed great numbers of them, as they had 
not bothered him since. He said the lid ought 
to be locked when the poison is in, for fear of 
accidents. 

He takes old wire cloth, and nails it over a 
frame that just slips down into two grooves at 
the fronts of his coops, so his little girl can 
slip them in at night without his having to look 
after them, which makes it much cooler for the 
chickens. As the coops are all set in a row, the 
little girl is not apt to miss any. 

Mother Biddie thought that, as we were get- 
ting so old, she would slip away from us. As 
mistress had not been keeping her in the coop 
during the day of late, she chose her nest on the 
ground, and filled it full of eggs before mistress 
found it. Mistress said, because it was on the 
ground the eggs would be likely to hatch well, 
because of the dampness. If people would put 
fresh earth in the nests when uy, from the 
ground, and occasionally dampen them, it 
would cause eggs to hatch better, as many 
chicks die while hatching. Mother Biddie 
said if some careful person would help the little 
chicks to get out of the shell after it was picked, 
many chicks might be saved—that is, if the 
shells did not readily come off: but they must 
be careful or they will injure the chick. It is 
the inside lining of the shell, more than the 
shell itself, that detains the chick. If the shell 
is cracked and peeled off, and the lining left on. 
it quickly dries and becomes tough, and the 
chick can not help itself. This srould be care- 
fully peeled off; but if the chicks seem to be 
hatching all right they had better be left alone. 

When mother Biddie was allowed to set this 
time, mistress set two other hens at the same 
time. In six days the eggs were tested by tak- 
ing them all out of the nest after dark; then, 
taking the eggs one at a time between the 
thumb and foretinger of the right hand, place 
them in front of the blaze of the lantern. and 
shade the light with the other hand. The un- 
fertile eggs will be clear. and the fertile ones 
will be cark, with an air space at the large end. 
There will be some you can not determine 
whether they are fertile or not, and should be 
tested again on the thirteenth or fourteenth 
day. The fertile eggs may now all be put 
under two hens. They will hatch better than 
if the unfertile ones are left in the nest. As 
they contain no embryo chick they have no 
warmth of themselves. If all the eggs are fer- 
tile. the heat is greater, which is very impor- 
tant early in the spring. 

If more convenient. and the hens are wild, 
the eggs may be tested in the daytime by hold- 
ing them in the left hand, or in an egg-tester, 
and looking toward the sun. 

Do not neglect in midsummer to use the 
insect-powder from the sprayer two or more 
times while Biddie is sitting, as it is very easy 
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to use it then when she ruffles all her feathers 
up. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville. Il. 
{Concluded in next issue. | 
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REARING QUEENS ON DOOLITTLE’S PLAN, 

We have had pretty fair success this season 
in having queen-cells drawn out from cell-cups 
above excluders. as per Doolittle’s book on 
queen-rearing. We find that, first, the colony 
should be very strong; second, with a frame as 
shallow as the Simplicity the stories should be 
three high. contining the queen to the lower 
story, and placing the prepared cell-cups in the 
upper story; third, thai some colonies will ac- 
cept and complete these cell-cups. while others, 
in apparently the same condition, will not. 
We would advise those who have tried and 
failed, to try different colonies until they strike 
the right one, and then they can keep them at 
it all summer, provided there is honey coming 
in; or supplying food would likely answer the 
same purpose. One colony has built the most 
of our cells this year, sometimes bringing on 
the second set when the first had been sealed, 
and, again. working on others while queens 
were hatching in the nursery just alongside. 
This has, however, been an exceptionally good 
season for this kind of work here; for, while 
there has at no time during the season been 
any considerable flow of nectar, and conse- 
quently very little surplus secured, there has 
been sect arcely a fair day that bees did not gath- 
er sufticient nectar to keep up brood-rearing in 
full blast. Nearly allof our queens thus reared 
have proven to be of good size, good color. and 
prolific layers so far as tested 

Bluffton, Mo., Sept. 1 


{Your experience agrees substantially with 
ours. Some colonies will do fairly well at 
building cells, while others will seemingly re- 
fuse todo the work at all. Those that would 
build cells did better when they had an extra 
super between top and bottom story. Wedo 
not know whether any one else has observed it; 
but queens raised a la Doolittle were smaller, 
nor could we sueceed in getting large queens 
from any queen-mother by that plan. although 
we could produce them of any shade of color 
desired. | 


MILLER Bros. 


WATERING-PLACE 
TURE’S WAYS. 
Observant people will notice that bees. while 
drinking at a branch or pool, never sip the 
water, but abstract it from the sand close by. 
through which, by the way, it has filtered by cap- 
illary attraction. Trving always to get close 
to Nature’s ways I built me a watering-place 
for my bees. A trough of wood 14 inches 
square and one inch deep was filled up with 
clean sand, and a three-gallon demijohn filled 
with water was inverted over it. its mouth 
resting on a thin block half an inch under the 
sand. The surrounding sand soon absorbed 
moisture, and little air-bubbles could be seen, 
displacing slowly the water in the jug, as the 
water in the sand exhausts. By scooping out a 
little hole in the sand, enough water will gath- 
er to furnish the poultry. Put syrup in the 
vessel, and you will have the best outside feed- 
er I know of, for there is no end to the extent 
of the sand surface you may use. and the sand 
does not foul, as water or syrup would if given 
alone. In order to introduce this to the bees I 
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put a piece of comb honey on the sand. After 
they had carriea off the honey they looked 
about for more, and, discovering the water. 
have found out that it is a near and good thing. 
The principle of this watering-device is well 
known, but I have not heard of the use of sand 
in this connection. Please give this a trial, if 
you have not such already in use, for there is 
nothing new under the sun. To hold up the 
jug or bottle, bore four holes in the bottom 
board, and put in pegs, or. better still, naila 
half-hoop of tin or strap iron against a wall or 
board fence, and put the jug mouth down 
through it. ARTHUR T. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Sept. 1 


Washington, D. C., 


ABOUT BEES. 
by to-day’s mail a 


UNSCIENTIFIC SCIENCE 
Friend Root:—I send you 
marked copy of the Santa Paula Chronicle, 
Sept. 2, containing some of the teachings of 
Mr. Archer, formerly the king bee-keeper of 
Santa Barbara County. He retired from the 
bee-business, and went into horse-doctoring a 
few years ago. Since coming to Ventura Co. 
he bas collected a few colonies of bees, and 
made his celebrated **Mammoth” hive. He 
exhibits at the two last county fairs, and uses 
the same colony and hive at the district fair 
held at Los Angeles. Now. you can readily see 
how Langstroth, Quinby, Cook, and soon your- 
self, have. after all your study and research, 
never tumbled on to the racket of changing 
worker brood to drone by simply turning the 
combs around. This discovery was reserved 
for Mr. Archer, the sage and horse-doctor of 
New Jerusalem. in this county, to give to the 
world through the Chronicle. 
Santa Paula, Cal., Sept. 12. Jno. G. CoREyY. 
[The following is the extract to which friend 
Corey refers: | 


We were especially inte ogres in the exbibit of 
bees, and a new bee-hive by J. Archer, of New Jeru- 
salen. Through the glass the honey- -makers can 
be seen at work. We have read much about bees, 
but Mr. Archer gave us some information we never 
had before. He says before the young bees hatch 
out one can tell if a certain cell will produce a 
queen or a worker by the shape and position of the 
cell. If a few days before the young bee comes out 
you turn the cell about, reversing the ends of the 
cell you change the sex of the bee. He says during 
the incubation process the workers keep hovering 
over and about the cells of the young, keeping them 
warm us assiduously asa hen keeps her eggs warm 
in the nest before they hatch. 


{Some of our older readers will remember Mr. 
Corey as the one who shares equal honors with 
Norman Clark in having introduced simultane- 
ously the principle of the cold-blast smoker. 
The specimen of bee-lore from the Chronicle is 
a good deal like the information we get some- 
times from some of the old “know-it-all” 
veterans. However, it is barely possible the 
reporter got things badly mixed (as indeed they 
do sometimes in trying to report facts regard- 
ing bees), and therefore Mr. Archer may be 
innocent of such a gross perversion of facts. 
Whichever way it may be, it is a piece of non- 
sense that we do not desire to go the rounds of 
the press unrefuted.] 

HOW BEES SEND OUT SCOUTS PREPARATORY 
SWARMING. 

I had my hives all placed on stands in rows, 
three rows. five in a row, but only two colonies 
of bees. They had all either empty frames or 
frames with foundation in them. My bees were 
Italians. well marked. May 25th there were 
quite a number of black bees flying around my 
hives. Next morning more came and kept at a 
certain hive, flying in and out. About 10 A.M. 
they went away: but about 11 there was a roar 
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in the air, and, behold, a swarm of bees tearing 
through the orchard and piling into that par- 
ticular hive. This scene was enacted in all four 
times— May 26. 31, and June 12. 21. Every time 
it was the same thing —first a few strange bees 
around all the hives: then more bees around 
one; next, no bees for a half ora whole hour: 
then the roar of the swarm through the woods. 
It was so regular that. on June 21st, I had visit- 
ors. and told them to wait, as I was going to get 
a swarm of bees in a very short time, and, sure 
enough. within one hour they were there and at 
work. If this is not proof enough that bees 
send out scouts. I do not know what more is re- 
quired; besides, my bees are Italians, and the 
new comers in every case were blacks. 
ADRIAN J. HESSE. 
Bayshore, Long Island, Sept. 13. 


HONEY FROM TANWEED. 

Prof. Cook:—If it is not asking too much. will 
you please give me the botanical name of the 
plant, sections of root and branch of which I 
send you? On cultivated ground it blossoms 
rarely, though it seems to thrive in every other 
way: and when once established it is almost im- 
possible to exterminate it. Single roots are oft- 
en found 30 ft. in length, seldom goimg deeper in 
the soil than 6inches. At intervals of two or 
three feet, each root sends up an independent 
plant. In swampy land covered with a few 
inches of water it blossoms profusely and yields 
a fair flow of honey nearly every year. from the 
last of July to the middle of September. The 
honey is very light amber, and on the market it 
is mistaken for white clover. It is rich, and 
finely flavored. The local name given to the 
plant here is tanweed. It has been used quite 
successfully in the preparation of leather. 

I am harvesting a heavy crop of beautiful 
honey this season. entirely from this sonree. I 
wish to put it on the market branded with its 
own name. and. if possible. establis h a reputa- 
tion for it under true colors. . CRANE. 

Little Sioux, Ia., Sept. 6. 

[ Prof. Cook replies: | 

I inclose Mr. Crane’s letter, as it is of no small 
importance to get these new honey plants re- 
corded. This proves to be another of the . 
gonums, or buckwheat family, and so is related 
to heartsease. smartweed, etc. ‘This is Polygo- 
nium Muhlenbergit The flower looks much 
like that of smartweed, and heartsease in form 
and color: but the leaves are much coarser and 
larger. We see from Mr. Crane's letter that 
this is a very fine honey-plant. The honey. like 
that from the willow-herb, is light-colored, 
which is not usually true of honey secured from 
autumn flowers. In a recent trip to Northern 
Michigan. both sid -s of the straits. and throngh 
all the Northern Peninsula, [saw acres of wil- 
low-herbin bloom. ‘he wild bees were swarm- 
ing on it; but there was a great scarcity of hon- 
ey-bees. I did not see one north of the Straits 
of Mackinac. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 10. 


TWO TEXAS APIARIES: DIFFERENCE IN HONEY 
CROPS. 

Mr. Root:—In answer to my advertisement 
last winter I employed J. P. Watt. of Garnett. 
Kansas, as apiarist, and turtfed over to him wo 
apiaries, one located in a valley near Little 
River. containing 18 colonies. and Rattlesnake 
apiary.on-Pond Creek, of 107 colonies. From 
the Cameron apiary Mr. Watt sold 100 sections, 
partly filled, and reported that thieves had gone 
through~- three colonies. From Rattlesnake 
apiary he extracted about 935 Ibs. and about 
that amount in supers ready for the extractor, 
which will wind up the season with fewer colo- 
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nies than he opened with last spring. I never 
failed to get a paying crop from Rattlesnake 
apiary before. I also employed Frank Morton, 
a novice in bee culture, and a native of Texas. 
I gave him charge of Litthe River apiary. con- 
sisting of 96 colonies. located 12 miles southwest 
of Cameron, and similarly located as Rattle- 
snake apiary. ona valley with a wide bottom, 
and commonly known in the Southern States 
as Swamp. On the south is a high rolling mes- 
quite prairie; on the north a wide bottom. The 
two apiaries are about 26 miles apart, and al- 
most identically located, with a little more 
chaparral and cactus on Pond Creek than on 
Little River. The Little River apiary has this 
advantage, if advantage at all (which I doubt): 
an abundance of live oak along the breaks of 
the river about one mile from the apiary. 
Morton increased Little River apiary from 6 to 
104 colonies, and has extracted 5500 Ibs., and 
1100 !bs. in supers ready for the extractor and a 
honey-flow at the present writing. Rain has 
fallen in the locality of each apiary about the 
same. Will some of the Texas bee-keepers ac- 
count for the difference ? 

I have known my Little River apiarist from 
a boy. and believe him to be truthful. He 
makes the following unreasonable statement: 
He says that he extracted from one colony, on 
July ist, of three stories and eighteen frames, 
121 Ibs. of honey, and reduced it to a two-story. 
July 10th he extracted 55 Ibs. August 10th he 
extracted from 9 frames 55 lbs. Total, 231 Ibs. 
He also says that he will get another extract- 
ing. I wish to know, and I hope the bee-keepers 
of Texas will not all answer at once. or before 
a fair test—can a three-story hive (a hive with 
two supers) support more bees and supply more 
honey than a two-story hive. and about how 
much more? I have béen a continual subscriber 
to GLEANINGS for the last 11 years: and from 
its teachings. and from the A BC of Bee Cual- 
ture. I have been able to produce tons of honey. 
Long may it live. E. Y. TERRAL. 


Cameron, Tex., Sept. &. 


[A three-story hive, if is proportionately 
populous in bees, will produce more honey, 
other things being equal, than a two-story col- 
ony. The former must. of course. have a good 
prolific queen, preferably nor over two years 
old.) 

A BEE-KEEPER WHO SECURED A LARGE CROP. 

If you will put yourself back to the time 
when you were at our convention you will re- 
member me as the last one that came, having 
come all dav long through mud and mire to see 
the editor of GLEANINGS. Well, as [said then, 
I had just requeened my apiary from an im- 
ported mother. and here is the result: Tincreas- 
en from 180 to 250; shipped to Chicago 350 60-1b. 
cans; sold around here 50 60-lb. cans; have on 
hand 34 60-ib. cans. Shipped to Chicago. 370 
lbs. of wax; on hand, 300 Ibs. Hives are all 
full, and I may get from 50 to 100 cans more 
this fall. JouHN NIPPERT. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 27 
THE HOFFMAN VERSUS THE SIMPLICITY FRAME. 

I want to say a good word for the Hoffman 
frame. I have a few Simplicity hives with thin- 
top-bar frames, and a few Dovetailed hives with 
Hoffman frames.. 1 mixed the frames a good 
deal; and in hives where there were some of 
each. the Simplicity frames would be covered 
with burr-combs, while the others were perfect- 
ly clean on top. J.T. SHACKELFORD. 

Napton, Mo., Sept. 12 


{Your experience is but that of hundreds of 


others which we have seen. The non-burr- 
comb frames have come to stay.] 
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THE STINGING-BUG. 

Mr. Chas. Blackburn, Lamont, Ia., sends me 
several specimens of the stinging: bug, Phymata 
erosa, See my See-keepers Guide,” for de- 
scription and eight illustrations, showing its 
strange anatomy. They have been quite coim- 
mon here this year. They hide in flowers, es- 
pecially goldenrod: and when the bee comes for 
pollen or nectar it finds it is taken in, as the 
bug grasps it with its jawlike front legs. and 
then spears it with its very sharp beak. This 
last is so strong and sharp that the little bug 
can hurt us not a little: henee the name, 
stinging-bug. I do not think they usually do 
very much harm: but when so numerous as Mr. 
B. finds them—fifty on one flower—they will 
destroy large numbers of bees. 

Bees are now gathering rapidly from golden- 
rod. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


THE BEE-INDUSTRY IN UTAH. 

I have been seven years a bee-keeper, but this 
is the first time that I have attempted to write 
to any of our bee-journals. I wish to express 
many thanks to you, and to give yourself and 
Prof. Cook the credit which I think is due you 
for the grand send-off which you helped to give 
the bee-industry in Utah last winter. We have 
kept the ball rolling, and the interest is still 
growing. We have organized a territorial and 
several county associations. A number of meet- 
ings have been held, making bee-men more ac- 
quainted with each other. Some good has been 
accomplished, which may produce greater re- 
sults in the future. ; 

THE CAUSE OF SWARMING. 

In GLEANINGS, p. 613, Dr. Miller asks what is 
the cause of swarming. While there may be 
several causes, I think the principal one is over- 
crowding, or lack of room in the hive. I work 
my bees on the dividing plan, and they do not 
swarm. I have not had aswarm come out in 
two years; in fact, when I do not neglect them 
they don’t swarm at all. E. S. LEVEsy. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 8, 1892. 

DRINKING COPIOUSLY AFTER VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

Friend Root:—I have just read GLEANINGS 
for Sept. Ist. Please don’t drink so much cold 
spring water. Warm ita little, and then drink 
all you want. When your liver gets to working 
as it should, you won’t look on the dark side of 
things so easily. A well-regulated liver leads 
one to see every thing in its best light. An old 
doctor used to say. that the liver is the “ root of 
all evil.” I guess bilious people think so. Don’t 
you? F. A. BLAKE. 

Rochdale, Mass., Sept. 5. 


{Thank you, my good friend, for your timely 
caution and suggestions. I can not discover 
that drinking great quantities of water while 
riding the wheel has ever done me any harm. 
But perhaps I should add that I rarely drink 
even so much as a teacupful at one time. Day 
before yesterday Ernest and I went on our 
wheels about nine miles to a mission Sunday- 
schoo]. We made the distance in a little more 
than an hour. Before going into the school I 
expressed a wish for some water. He objected; 
but as I was at once called upon to speak I ask- 
ed for a glass of water. A boy soon brought a 
pretty good-sized goblet full. {f drank it all by 
drinking four times. three or four minutes elaps- 
ing between the times of drinking, and I just 
felt good and happy. My experience is, that 
water taken in this way never does me any 
harm. While riding on my wheel continuously 
I drink great quantities by taking. say, half a 
teacupful ata time. May be I drink perhaps a 
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quart in this way; and if the effect of this is to 
wash out and cleanse out the liver, Iam quite 
ready to accept your explanation. I do not care 
for very cold water; but that from our soft- 
water springs has generally seemed about right. 
RUNNING UP PRICES ON HONEY. 

Advices yesterday are that commission men 
were buying all honey available, for the pur- 
ose of raising prices to 25c retail. I have very 
ittle trouble in selling at this price for comb, 
and $1.75 per gallon (12 Ibs.) for extracted. to 
consumers; but I am_ producing thoroughly 
ripened, best quality at this price. This spring, 
while transferring a box hive I had occasion 
to take out several pounds of unripened honey. 
I ripened it in tin pans exposed to the sun until 
it was thick, and sold half a gallon to a neigh- 
bor. I did not like it. neither did mother. and 
the neighbor complained of its having a rank 
flavor. It was from white clover. I afterward 
sold him five gallons of thoroughly ripened 
honey, and they were delighted with it, for 
they ate it up a month ago. 

GEO. E. FRADENBURG. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16. 


[We must confess that we have seen nothing 
in the papers to the effect that commission men 
were trying trying to make ‘‘a corner” on hon- 
ey. If true, it is good news. because honey is 
so searce this year that prices ought to rule 
higher than last year. | 

REPORT FROM 0. M. BLANTON. 

The cold spring, rainy summer, and over- 
flow, cut the honey crop of Arkansas short 40 
per cent. On the Mississippi side we had no 
overflow, the 300 miles of levees remaining in- 
tact. and our shortage of crop will be about 25 
per cent. If I can get time 1 will try to write 
you up the honey season and incidents of the 
overflow. 

I don’t use tobacco, and I long ago quit any 
beverage that has alcohol in it whatsoever. and 
not to win your smoker, either, but solely for 
the good of the constitution. 

O. M. BLANTON. 


Greenville, Miss.. Sept. 1. 


HOW TO TEST SILVER IN ORE. 

Tell our Missouri tin and silver miner that 
the following blow-pipe analysis will answer 
his purposes: Pulverize in a morter 8 oz. of ore 
to a fine powder: place it ina glass or porcelain 
vessel: cover it with C. P. nitric acid; keep 
away from its fumes and let it stand an hour, 
or over a night is better; then dilute with one 
gallon soft water; add 2 0z.common salt. If 
you have any silverin your ore, this water. on 
the addition of the salt, will at once become 
milky, and finally settle on the bottom as clab- 
bered milk. Pour off the water and wash this 
residue until neutral. Place this curdy mass in 
a glass vessel again; cover.well with C. P. 
muriatie acid; place in the acid also a strip of 
zine 1x3 in., Which will efferversce as it is dis- 
solved, and a gray precipitate will be found on 
the bottom. Collect this in a small cavity of 
soft charcoal; add an equal amount of powder- 
ed borax as a flux; now with your alcohol-lamp 
and blow-pipe direct the flame on the mass for 
a Short time, and, if silver exists, it will appear 
in little shot form, dancing about like fairies at 
the bottom. If tin exists it will be in the resi- 
due as putty powder. J.P. Murpock. 

Oxford, Fla. 


A POOR SEASON, BUT A GOOD FALL FLOW. 

This has been one of the poorest honey sea- 
sons that I ever saw in this locality. I had 
1100 Ibs. surplus from 50 colonies, all of which 
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is of a fine quality. The bees have been getting 
enough honey from goldenrod to keep up brood - 
rearing ata lively rate. At present they are 
filling their combs with honey from the asters; 
and if they have a few more warm days they 
will have enough to winter on. 

Dilworthtown, Pa. H. P. FAUCETT. 


By all means let us havea union as spoken 
of by Mr. McIntyre. If it had such an effect on 
the syrup-trade, why would it not have a sim- 
ilar one on honey? You may count me one to 
help. O. H. Hyatt. 

Shenandoah. Ja.. Aug. 22. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION; MILKWEED. 

I think the bees that Wm. Miller speaks of 
as trying to carry each other off, on page 622, 
were fastened together with milkweed pollen. 

New Hampton, Be Y. E. E. HOWELL. 











HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








PEAS IN THE FALL. 

All along during the spring months I kept 
planting peas without getting enough of a crop 
to pay for seed and picking. even though we 
got high prices (none sold at less than 10 cents 
a quart) forthem. Well. although I never sue- 
ceeded very well in getting peas in the fall, I 
kept putting in seed of the American Wonder 
clear up into August: and during the whole of 
September we have been having the nicest 
American Wonder peas we ever had in the 
world. I suppose it was owing to the many 
cool nights. with almost a frost several times. 
For a long while we disposed of all we could 
pick, at 10 cents a quart: but finally we had to 
come down ae eel and finally the bulk of 
the crop went for 5 Ad. 

THE MAN-WEIGHT CULTIVATOR. 

Mr. Root:—Do you find the Man-weight cul- 
tivator to be what the manufacturer claims for 
it? I bought one of the double-wheeled ones, 
and it will not stand the work where there are 
stones. I find the cast parts are very brittle. 
and the screws that are intended to hold the 
hoes are entirely too light, and break before I 
can get them tight enough to hold. I wrote the 
Everitt Co.. stating that I thought they ought 
to make the machine good or else refund my 
money. They did not answer me. 

Our bees have made some surplus honey from 
buckwheat: The honey crop in this vicinity 
will be a light one. . SUTTON. 

Exeter, Pa., Sept. 7 


[My experience has been quite like yours in 
regard to the cultivator; but the Everitt people 
have replaced the weak parts of my original 
machine. It now does fairly well where the 
soil is sufticiently mellow. and free from stones, 
ete. Their claims in regard to it, however, are 
greatly exaggerated. As there have been quite 
a number of complaints. to the effect that they 
do not answer letters, I think it is no more than 
fair that the public be notified. | 





A STRAWBERRY REPORT, AND SOME VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The strawberry crop here was abont one- 
fourth of a good crop. Bubach did nothing. 
What few berries there were, rotted before they 
ripened. Warfield and Crescent were the best. 
I do not think it was because the blossoms were 
not fertilized enough, because beds that had 
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the fewest plants that have the perfect blos- 
soms had the most and best berries. 

On the bed I set out this spring I picked off 
all perfect blossoms and let the others blossom, 
thinking they would not have any berries on: 
butif [had taken up all of my Bubachs and 
set them outI should have had an immense 
crop of fine berries. Now, what do you think 
of having the perfect-blossoming kind to make 
the imperfect bear? 

In the spring of 1891 I bought 250 Warfield 
plants, and saved only 35 of them. From them 
and their increase I picked 65 quarts of berries, 
besides selling a good many plants. 

I have a hotbed that 1eat with a stove. 
The wood I use is half-rotten stumps that I 
grub out, which would not be of any use if not 
used in this way. It is 4x24 feet; from this I 
sold $37 worth of plants. 

I had some clear sand and manure that the 
hens had mixed together, and thought I would 
try some of it for transplanting in; and, how 
the plants did grow! They grew more than 
twice as fast as they did in the well-enriched 
garden soil I was using. 

I shall use sand and manure mixed together 
entirely next year. I let the hens do the mix- 
ing. as they can do it better than I could. 

Brodhead, Wis. >, H. FELLOWS. 


[Friend F., perhaps we may remind you that 
many of the berries classed with the imperfect 
varieties produce some perfect blossoms; and 
the Wartield has at times shown so many as to 
be almost worthy of being called a perfect- 
blossoming variety. Your plan of getting a 
rich compost for plant-beds is tiptop; and by 
the use of the sand you kill two birds with one 
stone—you keep your poultry clean, tidy, and 
healthy, and have one of the best fertilizers 
made and mixed by the hens. They can be 
easily induced to scratch and mix the dirt up 
cheaper than anybody can do it with a rake. 
Some of us have learned this to our sorrow. } 

MULCHING AND WATERING STRAWBERRY- 

PLANTS. 

I would say that I was well pleased with the 
straw be rry book you sent me: but I would ad- 

vise friend Terry to revise it some; for, if I had 
followed directions closely I should undoubted- 
ly have lost all the plants you sent me. On 
page 27 he says, * Do no watering or covering.” 
30 I tried about ten plants according to direc- 
tions—*no watering,”” and lost every one of 
them: the rest that I watered every evening 
are all growing and doing finely. I suppose he 
intends this for spring planting only; if he 
does, he should say so. G. J. STURM. 

Mount Erie, Ill., Sept. 1 
— 


{Thank you. friend 8S. Very likely you are 
quite right about it. Friend Terry, you know, 
practices spring planting exclusively. In my 
directions for fall planting with the transplant- 
ing-tubes, you may remember that I advised 
quite heavy watering. ] 


WINDMILLS FOR ELEVATING WATER FOR IRRI- 
GATION. 

Friend Root:—I am gardening two acres of 
ground. and have lost two crops of celery on 
account of the drouth, besides other crops that 
were short on the same account. My garden 
lies on the banks of a river. and the water must 
be raised 24 feet, so that it will run on the high- 
est ground. What sized windmill would I need? 


also. what sized tank will be needed to hold a 
surplus. in case the wind does not blow fora 
day or two. Iam not able to run any risk in 
experiments, so [ thought I would come to you 
for advice, which vou might give through 
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GLEANINGS. and may be help others as well as 
me. We have not had any rain since the fore 
part of July, and every thing is dried up, or 
nearly so. F. W. Moats. 
Brunersburg, O., 


{Friend M., yours is a problem that is coming 
up now a great many times. If you depend on 
wind you will need a very large reservoir to 
hold the supply when the wind does not blow; 
and even for your two acres I would suggest a 
tank holding from 1000 to 2000 barrels. Now, if 
there is always running water in that river I 
would suggest, instead of a windmill, a tide 
water-wheel. This would always be available, 
and only a very small reservoir, or none at all, 
would be needed. I have seen such water- 
wheels for elevating water; but Ido not think 
that I ever heard of their be sing offered for sale. } 

PREVENTING WASH ON THE HILLSIDES, ETC. 

Mr. Root:—On page 704, Sept. 15th, you have 
given a nice picture of a land-leveler and two 
nice rolling hills nicely laid out to drain the 
water by circles; but you have made one little 
mistake, and you may as well have it right as 
not, while you are at it. Remember. there 
never were two hills unless there was a hollow 
or depression between them; and down these 
sags, or hollows, is where the water should run. 
But if there is not enough of these hollows run- 
ning up the hill to carry off the water without 
leading it, Say, over two hundred yards, each 
way from highest — as you indicate, then 
you may and should run those straight ditches 
up the hill; but not allof them entirely up to 
the top. as one or two are enough to go all the 
way up—Say one on each side. J. W. Day. 

Crystal Springs, Miss., Sept. 24. 


Sept. ¢ 


{Thanks again, friend Day. Since you men- 
tion it, Ido remember that your waste water 
was finally delivered into the natural water- 
course, or gully, between the hills, but I did 
not think to mention it. On our ground, where 
we have been doing the work it is on a hill so 
large that we have, in place of a hill, only slop- 
ing ground; and wherever there is a depression 
I have found it convenient to locate these 
waste-water ditches straight down the hill; 
neither did I intend, in our illustrations, that 
these waste ditches should all go to the sum- 
mit of the hill. The idea and plan of working 
is somewhat complicated at best, and the dia- 
gram which you refer to was more to givea 
general idea of the work to be done than to 
show just how it should be done in practice. I 
suppose none of the up-and-down ditches need 
run clear tothe summit of the hill. During the 
tremendous rains of the past season, however, a 
large quantity of water would accumulate on a 
very small area, even on a hilltop. | 
CORRECTED AND LEFT BEHIND BY ONE OF THE 

WOMEN-FOLKS IN THE MATTER OF 
ONION CULTURE. 

I was surprised to read in GLEANINGS, Sept. 
1, that the Egyptian onion did not produce 
bulbs with you. I sent for a quart of your 
Egyptian onion-sets last fall, and planted them 
in poor sandy ground, covering them with rot- 
ten buckwheat straw which was left on in the 
spring—no other fertilizer but the water I had 
to carry out of the stable after a hard rain, 
Which I put between the rows. They will av- 
erage the size of turkey-eggs. The strip of 
paper just meets around one of the largest after 
the outside was peeled off. 

Lochiel, Wis. Mrs. MELA HALL. 

(Well, my good friend. 1am rejoiced to find 
that I do not even yet know all about the 
Egyptian onion. The strip of paper you send 
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us is just 8 inches long. We have succeeded 
some seasons in getting tolerable bulbs from 
the Egyptian onions when given plenty of room 
on very rich ground; but we have never yet 
succeeded in getting any so large as yours. We 
shall have to change or modify our description 
of the Egyptian. | 


GETTING ONION-SETS TO STAND WINTER WHEN 


PLANTED IN THE FALL. 

Friend Root:—Perhaps my experience in win- 
tering over onion-sets may be of a little benefit. 

have been raising Silver King onions for the 
past four years. They were a perfect success 
three years, and one crop was a complete fail- 
ure. I sow the seed early in the spring, quite 
thickly for the sets, and I do not set them out 
in the fall until about two weeks before the 
ground freezes. The object is, to have them 
get thoroughly rooted, and have very little top 
before winter. One year I set*in September, and 
lost the crop. nee is of no benefit on my 
soil—a sandy loam. 1all try the Pear! onion 
this fall, as this class of onions brings double 
the price of any other in the market. 

EUGENE DAVIs. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 24, 1892. 


{Many thanks, friend Davis. In order to test 
this matter, last season we planted the Ameri- 
can Pearl] sets in the middle or early part of 
September, then some more two weeks later, and 
so on until only a short time before the ground 
froze up. Those planted earliest did altogether 
the best. They took root and grew, and seem- 
ed to go down into the ground far enough to 
stand the frost. We are very glad indeed to 
get items of experience from the originator of 
the Grand Rapids lettuce, now so well and 
widely known almost over the whole world. | 


STEAM HOT-BEDS. 

We are putting in 15,000 feet of double-thick 
glass this year for cut-flower growing. That 
makes my plant 36.000 feet. We expect to heat 
one-fourth acre of hotbed on A. I. Root’s plan 
of steam. GEO. M. KELLOGG. 

Pleasant Hill, Mo. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1.ROOT. 








TEMPE, ARIZONA. 

When we arrived at the station, the principal 
object that took my attention was an Indian 
pacing up and down the platform, with a tuft 
of feathers on his head, like the pictures we see 
in the geographies and other books—a veritable 
painted and feather-decked Indian. I confess 
that I looked up to him with considerable 
respect. He was quite a good-sized, tall, well- 
developed man, and I concluded that he must be 
a chief or something of that sort, as he, with a 
sort of indifferent air, seemed to look down 
upon the rest of mankind who hadn’t any nice 
feathers like his own. When I began to inquire 
of my brother and his family about this * big 
Injun”’ and his feathers, I noticed that they 
seemed to smile among themselves at my ex- 
alted conception of the **red man of the forest;” 
but as we did not think alike, the subject was 
dropped. But they smiled in a sort of self- 
complacent way that rather vexed me just a 
trifle; but, with very pleasant good nature, they 
told me to keep on studying the habits of these 
dusky friends of mine. Well, about the first 
thing I saw when I looked outdoors, after I 
had begun to feel at home, was this same tuft 
of feathers bobbing about over a pile of garbage 
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that had been dumped out in one of the a 
of Tempe. He was poking over the tras 
thinking he might find something to eat, or 
pick up some broken dishes, or something of 
the sort, to carry home. I was astonished. My 
hero of the feathers had taken asad tumble. 
Afterward I saw other Indians picking up 
dirty, nasty feathers from dust-heaps in order 
to stick them in their hair in a Jike manner. 
These Indians are human beings; they are 
God’s children. like ourselves; but what a dif- 
ference education and surroundings make! If 
a white man should fix up his hair in that way, 
and deck himself with feathers, and then 
parade the streets in order to attract attention, 
we would decide at once that he was stark mad 
—downright crazy, and very fit for the asylum. 
But these Indians are not crazy at all. Itis 
only because they look at things in a different 
way. Some of them can chop wood, and are 
quite expert with an ax; but they do no regular 
work. In fact, they rarely work at all unless 
they take a fancy to a special dress or some 
extra fine feathers. The whole race seems to 
be in a state of childhood: but yet now and 
then we have occasionally a character that 
shows the possibilities that lie dormant and 
undeveloped under that dusky skin. One might 
think, when the Indian looks upon the whites, 
and sees the progress we have made, that they 
would feel sad and discouraged. From what I 
ean learn. however, it is just the other way. 
The Indians, both men and women, especially 
the most ignorant and savage, seem to feel 
themselves far above us. They even laugh in 
our faces to think we take so much pains to 
build houses, put up machinery. and all that, 
when after all it does not amount to any thing 
comparatively—a great fuss for little or nothing. 
Tempe, like the rest of Arizona, seems to be a 
sort of enchanted land or new world. Nothing 
there is as it is here at home. and few things 
are even like California. Right close to the 
town—in fact, right in the town—rises one of 
those abrupt rocky mountains. They call it 
the Butte (pronounced bewt). and the view from 
it isso striking that some one or more persons 
are looking off from its summit almost every 
hour in the day. In faet, the smoke from the 
city of Phoenix. the capital of the Territory. is 
plainly visible from the top of this butte. The 
meanderings of Salt River, as well as the rail- 
road along its shores, are very plain and quite 
pretty. The houses, the people. the customs 
of Tempe, are in great part borrowed from the 
Mexicans and Indians that form a large part 
of the population. What would you think of 
a drygoods store, and a tolerably fine one too, 
for a city of two or three thousand inhabitants, 
that did not have a window in it anywhere? 
How do they display their goods? Why. they 
put them on the shelves as we do, and then 
open the wide front doors. These front doors 
are always open, winter and summer, in the 
daytime. I do not know how they manage 
when they have a driving rain. Pe rhaps they 
turn their customers, loafers and all. out into 
the street. and then lock up until the rain is 
over. Irrigating-ditches are everywhere, and 
the roads and streets are principally laid out to 
accommodate said ditches. There is no timber 
nor trees of any sort unless we call the great 
cacti trees —except along these irrigating- 
ditches; and these are bordered by fine growths 
of cottonwood. In fact. I never saw cotton- 
wood, nor any other tree or plant. grow with 
such luxuriance as do these cottonwoods along 
the ditches. When they want to set out a belt 
of trees they just chop down a big cottonwood, 
and cut it up into poles or sticks. Sometimes 
the sticks are not larger than your finger. nor 
longer than stovewood: but just stick these 


into the ground, near water, and they will all 
grow. Artificial forests are no myth in Arizona, 
and there seems to be almost no failure. Cot- 
tonwoods two or three feet through may be 
seen along these ditches; and if one wants a 
shanty or stable for his stock, he sets up poles 
or crotches to hold the poles. If an irrigating- 
ditch is anywhere near the poles and crotches 
they will all grow. In fact. I] saw them making 
cuttings in the month of January from pears, 
apples, peaches, and apricots, and from all the 
trees growing in the nurseries, for all I know, 
and all they had todo to make these cuttings 
grow was to stick them close up to the irrigat- 
ing-ditches—so near that the water would soak 
through and keep them constantly wet. The 
climate and soil do the rest. en 
I visited some of the Chinese gardens, but 
they had nothing that pleased me as well as 
the garden-stuff that grows herein the East. 
I do not know whether it is the Chinese or the 
climate. I am well aware they grow fruits 
equal or superior to any in the world; but I 
doubt their being able to grow general garden- 
stuff equal to ours. As I was there only in the 
winter time, however, 1 may be mistaken. A 
good deal has been said about the wonderful 
skill of the Chinese in making gardens. I can 
not quite agree with this. The Chinese never 
read an agricultural paper. Ido not believe 
they ever look at our seed catalogues, and they 
know nothing of new varieties. Most of their 
products are the result of common seed, or seed 
of common sorts. If a Chinese market-gardener 
wants some seeds he goes into a seedstore and 
simply says, ** Led ladish.” He means by this 
that he wants seed that will produce red 
radishes. There being no sound of rin their 
language, they use lin its place. If he wants 
to plant some peas he asks for peas; and when 
the seedsman asks him what kind, he holds his 
hand over the counter to indicate that he wants 
peas that grow short. If he wants tall ones he 
puts his hand up higher. Thatis all he knows 
about it—peas that are tall and peas that are 
short. He never uses any sort of improved im- 
plement—no modern ecultivators—none of the 
hand wheel-hoes. Our good friends Posson & 
Son. who sell our bee-hive material at Portland. 
Ore., tried in vain to introduce the Planet 
wheel-hoes and seed-drills among the Chinese. 
They thought once they had got the thing 
started; but the Chinamen all combined to- 
gether, and, through some superstitious fear, 
or something else, persuaded their comrade to 
earry back all his new-fangled tools; and, if I 
remember correctly, their reward for trying to 
do these benighted heathen a favor ended in 
getting their ill will; and IL presume they verily 
believe to this day that the white man tried to 
do them a great and lasting injury. Now, I 
protest against letting this class of people drive 
intelligent horticulture out of any community. 
Even the water in the wells of Arizona is “on 
the contrary.” Herein the East, if we want a 
nice drink of water we go for the old oaken 
bucket, but not so in Arizona. All the water 
in all the wells that I found on the desert is too 
warm to drink. If you want it cold, and have 
no ice, you must let it stand in the open air 
until it coois off. During the nighttime and 
in winter it gets to be cool enough to be quite 
refreshing. In the summer time. however, and 
during the daytime in winter, they get it cool 
by the use of the well-known Indian ola—a jar 
made of porous earthenware, large enough to 
hold from one up to five and even ten gallons. 
These water-jars are suspended somewhere in 
the shade, but where they can catch all the 
breeze. They are then covered with some coarse 
cloth, like burlap or bagging. The porous 
nature of the earthenware permits enough 
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water to slowly seep through to keep the cloth 
wet; and the evaporation of this water in the 
breeze makes the contents cool. Wherever I 
found an ola suspended or standing in the shade, 
I was always sure to get a nice drink. It took me 
some time to be convinced that well water there 
was never cold. One day when out on the 
desert several miles we came to a ranch where 
a new comer had just demonstrated that he 
could raise alfalfa. In order to get drinking- 
water he had dug a well through the sand and 
gravel, 70 feet deep. I looked down from above 
and saw the water shining so far below that I 
felt sure I had finally found a well deep enough 
so the water would be cool. While I was labor- 
ing to pull up a bucketful, the owner and my 
brother came around. They laughed at my 
disgust in finding water just warm enough to 
be fair dishwater; and then the owner took us 
into the house and gave us some that had cool- 
ed off. The porch in front of his house was 
made of some queer-looking ribs. | first thought 
it must be some sort of whalebone; but our 
host explained that they were ribs from the 
giant cacti. They were about as hard as 
whalebone, and so stiff and strong, that, al- 
though searecly larger than your two fingers, 
they held up the roof of a heavy porch. 














QURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








Unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the 
church by Jesus Carist throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.—EPHu. 3: 20, 21. 


In my talk to-day I wish to call particular 
attention to the words, “Above all that we ask 
or think.” In my last I did not mention the 
wheel and the new lease of life it has given me, 
at all. In fact, I feared I had said a little too 
much in my talk a month ago, and I thought 
it best to wait at least a little longer before I 
added any thing further. Well, about four 
weeks have passed since I spoke to you those 
earnest words; and my feeling now, in thinking 
about that earnest prayer, is expressed in the 
words I have just quoted—“*Above all that we 
ask or think.” The thought is, that, when 
God does see fit to answer our prayers, or, if 
you choose, when we have put ourselves in a line 
with his work and wishes, so that he can 
answer our prayers, the answer comes, “Above 
all that we ask or think.’ You know a great 
deal is said nowadays about people wearing 
themselves out by being overworked. Perhaps 
they do sometimes wear themselves out by 
overwork; but 1 am led to believe that it is not 
so much overwork as it is working in a single 
line or single channel. If I have interpreted 
God’s answer aright, it is to the effect that we 
are to exercise not only all our mental powers, 
but allof our muscles. He intended that we 
should be rounded cut and developed; that we 
should go out into the world among our “ neigh- 
bors”? and get acquainted with them, instead 
of settling down to narrow and contracted lines 
and limits. Since I wrote you I have been tak- 
ing longer and longer rides out into the coun- 
try. I have again and again exerted my 
strength until] it seemed as if I had got to the 
utmost limit. In climbing hills I have had the 
muscles and bones and as my legs ache 
until it seemed as if I could stand it no longer. 
Had I not been working for several weeks right 
along on the line of testing and developing my 
muscles I should have feared the consequences. 
Yes. I have panted and blowed, and had my 
blood heated up to such an extent that I should 
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have feared rupturing a blood-vessel, or some- 
thing of that sort, had I not known from evr- 
perience that it would not harm meatall. By 
the way, isn’t there a mistake somewhere in 
this matter of overexertion that we hear so 
much about? In my own experience there has 
not been one single failure. After using my 
muscles and Jungs and circulation in the way I 
have told you. and after perspiring until I was 
about as wet as if I had been dipped in water, I 
have always experieneed this strange phenom- 
enon which wheelmen call “second wind.” It 
is there, and I reach it every time. 

One day during this present week I rode ‘25 
miles between seven in the morning and noon. 
Of course, this is no feat at all for an average 
wheelman; but it is to me something wonderful 
to think of for an invalid—or one who was an in- 
valid—a pefect wreck, in fact, as my physician 
in Portland, Oregon, told me, in the way of 
nervous exhaustion. This ride of 25 miles was 
also over the hilliest and roughest roads, per- 
haps. in our county. Quite a part of it was 
climbing great hills, and then going down into 
great valleys, first one and then another. In 
coming home. some of the worst hills stood 
before me at just about eleven o’clock. This is 
the hour of my forenoon nap, as you know, and 
I felt strongly inclined to stop somewhere and 
beg the privilege of lying down. I also felt 
somewhat hungry from my violent exercise. 
In order to test the thing. however, of which I 
am writing, I decited to push on. In climbing 
great hills, for perhaps 15 minutes longer, the 
muscular exertion was so great that I was liter- 
ally full of pain. I knew. however, from past ex- 
perience, that, after reaching acertain point, this 
would give way, and it did. For the last half- 
hour, going up and down the hills was simply a 
yastime. and the enjoyment was some of the 
Geouest Tever knew. Now. this is to me simply 
wonderful. It is like going through the un- 
explored regions of Mammoth Cave—yes, ever 
so much more wonderful, because it is exploring 
storehouses of strength in my own body—a 
storehouse of latent strength, if I may use a 
chemical term, which I feel astonished every 
time to find that God has placed there for some 
good and wise purpose. ~~ : 

Permit me to mention a queer feature of this 
matter of latent strength. My muscles seem to 
have become so accustomed to the motion and 
the exertion of power that they do it almost in- 
voluntarily. When I got off once to adjust 
something about my machine I was so stiff and 
sore that I could hardly walk. After getting 
on the wheel again, and taking up the regular 
motion of the treadles, no pom, inconvenience, 
nor stiffness was felt at all. The nerve forces 
seemed to have worn a channel along the line 
of propelling the wheel. I might almost imagine 
some other power than my own had come in as 
a reinforcement. Doubtless others have gone 
through a similar experience. But now here is 
another strange thing: When I got home and 
sat down to dinner I felt stiff and sore. After 
dinner it was with great difficulty that I could 
climb the stairs atall. I tried hard not to let 
my friends notice it, because they would scold: 
but I really could not walk without making it 
appear that I was crippled and used up. I 
imagine I can hear some of you scolding and 
protesting. Waita bit. I knew by experience 
that this would be gone in two or three hours. 
About: two o’clock | went over to the house and 
took one of my accustomed naps. When I 
awoke, the stiffness and soreness were all gone. 
I walked more easily than usual, and I was full 
of strength and vim. No reaction followed at 
all. Of course. I took pains not to catch cold. 
I was so thoroughly wet through by perspira- 
tion—underclothing and all—that I slept inside 
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of a big warm overcoat. Now, this is a strange 
thing: but I have stranger things yet to tell 
you. Please look at the text again—*Above all 
that we ask or think.” For many years I have 
been accustomed to drink coffee three times a 
day. Mrs. Root has worried a little during the 

ast year because I kept wanting it stronger. 

drink so little, however. that I have always 
thought it could not harm me—seldom more 
than a half or two-thirds of a cup. When suf- 
fering from nervous exhaustion, and feeling as 
if 1 conld hardly drag one foot after another, 
my hand would often shake as I reached nerv- 
ously for the coffee that I knew would give 
me steadiness and strength for the time being— 
that is. a feeble sort of strength. How is it 
now? Since I have been feeling so strong and 
well, my desire for coffee has, most of the time, 
gone entirely. I crave milk or pure water. In 
my most earnest prayers for health, and that it 
might be made known to me the secrets of 
health and disease, I never thought for a mo- 
ment that I could be lifted to a point where I 
should not crave coffee, beef tea, food, or sleep. 
Well, for three days past I have entirely omit- 
ted my nap just before dinner. I do not need it 
any more than I need coffee. If it becomes 
necessary for me to keep on working after my 
accustomed meal hours, I do it without incon- 
venience. Isn’t this really a fulfillment of the 
promise in the text—‘tAbove all that we ask or 
think”? 

Once more: Some of you may remember of 
my telling you that, although I have drank no 
beer nor ale for about twenty years, the longing 
for it at times is such that I would give half a 
dollar for a drink if I could take it with a clear 
conscience, and if it were not wicked to waste 
money in that way. Well, this intense craving 
for drinks slightly alcoholic came usually with 
nervous exhaustion. For the past month or 
two, since I have been riding the wheel, I have 
felt nothing of the kind. I have been around 
where beer was drank and offered for sale, and 
I have been surprised to feel that I had no de- 
sire for it whatever. Now, isn’t there some 
explanation here right along in this line, for the 
taste or longing for stimulants? It is a per- 
verted taste, I know; but hasn’t this matter of 
lack of proper exercise something to do with 
intemperate habits? We stay indoors until we 
suffer,and then go to the drugstore or physi- 
cian, in the vain hope that tonics may take the 
place of exercise, outdoor air, and sunshine. 

Now, lam not through yet. There is a great 
deal more. But I want to digress a little here. 
I am talking about myself—my own feelings, 
and taking it for granted that every one else is 
like me—or, at least, taking it partially for 
granted. Some of the friends, or, may be, some 
who are not specially friendly, may say that I 
never was sick at all—I just imagined it, and, 
under the influence of the fashionable craze for 
the wheel. I simply took needful exercise. Well, 
you may have it that way if you like. The 
doctors here and on the Pacific coast, and every- 
where else, said at once that I was a nervous 
and physical wreck; that I could never be a 
well and strong man again; that I would have 
to give up work and business. It is rather 
rough on the doctors. if I have not been sick. 
Let us now talk about somebody else besides A. 
I. Root. 

Some years agol became acquainted witha 
slight and in many respects delicate-looking 
woman. I do not think she weighed a hundred 
pounds. Years passed, and somebody told me 
that she was going about doing washing, and 
cleaning houses for people, because she wanted 
to buy a home for herself and children. Mrs. 
Root and I both wondered how it could be that 
a woman so slight could do such heavy and 
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fatiguing work. She came to work for us—in 
fact, she cleaned house, and my wife and I were 
astonished to find that she was a young torna- 
do for hard work. She did as much, oftentimes 
as three of some women. I told her not to 
waste her strength. for big stout men were near 
by, and would willingly move the heavy arti- 
cles of furniture. But she did not care for the 
men. It took too much time to * go” for them, 
and they were often in the way. anyhow. After 
laborious house-cleaning that would use up 
most ordinary women. she would do a washing. 
and, in fact. she often did two or three ordinary 
washings in a day. She was determined to 
have a home of her own, and to have her chil- 
dren educated. and she has accomplished her 
desire, and is not worn out nor broken down 
either. Mrs. Root once asked her how it was 
possible, or by what miracle this sudden and 
wonderful change in her life came all at once. 
The answer she gave with a merry laugh was 
something as follows, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, for it was years ago: 

* Why, Mrs. Root. I used to be one of these 
feeble women who are sending for the doctor, 
and going to the drugstore for tonies and in- 
vigorators, wearing plasters for a weak back, 
and not able to do their own washing. I finally 
made up my mind thatI was going to havea 
place of my own where I could live, or die in 
the attempt. I commenced doing my own 
washing first; then I astonished the neighbors 
by proposing to wash for them. When all the 
washing was donelI felt so strong and well I 
thought I should like to clean houses; and then 
I found out that my aches and pains were all 
gone. My back got right of itself: and the 
more work I have to do, the better I feel.”’ 

How much does this experience differ from 
my own? You may ask whether this woman 
had been praying. I have talked with her 
about it, and I think she did sometimes—per- 
haps, however, without a very large amount of 
faith, and I presume she does not now consider 
it as any direct answer to prayer. Well, the 

int I wish to make comes in right here. I 
cave prayed earnestly for days and weeks that 
God would reveal to me his wishes in this mat- 
ter of medicine and disease. Many are looking 
to me for advice; they regard my opinion and 
counsel worth something at leust. I begged 
that God would give me wisdom to advise 
aright, and I felt as if the answer had come to 
me in away that I may with safety say, in 
regard to this matter, “* Thus saith the Lord.”’ 
I do not mean by this that we should ignore phy- 
sicians, and, occasionally, medicines; I finely 
mean to say that God gave us these bodies of 
ours, expecting us to keep them well and strong 
by using our muscles as well as our brains, and 
not that he intended or now wishes us to get 
energy and strength through tea and coffee, 
alcoholic tonics, quinine, or any thing of the 
sort. Let me give you one more illustration: 

A friend of mine told meashort time ago 
that he had done no outdoor work in the open 
air for over seven years. He has worked in the 
factory when able; but poor health, and a 
complication of diseases, have kept him for all 
these seven years under the doctor’s care, and 
have prevented him from working, except at 
intervals. Our business has been dull this past 
season, as you know, and there was really noth- 
ing for him to do. He remained at home, 
thinking himself unable to do any outside 
work. Finally he felt as if he could stand it no 
longer—that is, until he felt as if he must do 
something fora living. The only opening we 
had for him was in the lumber-yard, handling 
heavy plank. He decided to try it. Ina week 
his color had improved, and he seemed to be 
fleshing up. In a month he had become tanned 
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His muscles had developed and 
rounded out, and you would hardly know he 
was the same man. To-day he is shoveling 
dirt and gets the pay of a good stout man, and, 
in faet, | should pronounce him to be a good 
stout man for almost any kind of business. He 
may not agree with me, and perhaps he does 
not himseif feel that severe outdoor work has 
been the means of building bim up; but I feel 
pretty sure that he has been taking no medi- 
‘ine at all lately. I think he found by experi- 
enee in the lumber-yard, just what I have 
found out by my experience on the wheel. Of 
course, I have no right to lay down rules for all 
sorts of people, and apply them to all sorts of 
disease; but I think that.if you look about you, 
you can find instances just like the ones I have 
given. One may be worn out and used up by a 
certain line of work—especially work that does 
not take him into the open air and give full 
swing to all his muscles and joints. 

Now, let us not be in too great haste in con- 
demning doctors and medicine. In the hand of 
a skillful and intelligent physician. medicine 
may serve as wise a purpose as the Paris green 
and copper sulphate we use to banish the 
worms and seab from our apples. These rem- 
edies, however, are the result of careful experi- 
ment, with a definite end in view, and are not 
atall to be compared with commencing work 
on Friday or working in the right time of the 
moon. The world just now struggling to 
have science and sense put down superstition 
and nonsense; and God the Father is not only 
willing but anxious to help us up through igno- 
rance and superstition into the light of true 
wisdom; and our vet-ran teacher Paul was 
right when he used the words, ** Unto him that 
isable to do exceeding abundantly, above all 
that we ask or think.” 

Years ago some of our agricultural 
decided they would no longer accept ac 
ments of any patent medicines. 
Agriculturist. under the administration 


by the sun. 


Is 


poven’ 
vertise- 
The American 
of 
Orange Judd, was perhaps the first one to take 


this stand. ‘* No patent medicines of any kind 
shall be advertised in these columns, no matter 
how much money may be offered,” was the way 
they started out. Since then the Rural New- 
Yorker, Philadelphia Farm Journal, The 
Orange Judd Farmer, and perhaps a good 
many other home journals, have taken the 
same stand. It isa little sad to think that our 
agricultural periodicals were in advance of our 
religious and scientific journals in this line. In 
fact, nearly all of our religious papers seem to 
think it fair and right to advertise almost any 
thing. providing the advertisement is paid for. 
I should be glad to add that the American Ag- 
riculturist still holds outin that line; but only 
a few months ago I noticed an electrical-belt 
advertisement occupying the greater part of a 
page, displayed with great headlines; and the 
proprietors even offered to send one for thirty 
days on trial. A good many of you may ask 
how the proprietors of these things can be will- 
ing tosend them out on trial if they possess no 
virtue whatever. My dear friend, people base 
their faith in such things exactly as they stout- 
lv maintain that Friday is an unlucky day. 
They have tried it so many times they think 
there can not be any mistake about it. just as 
the farmer insists that the moon affects the 
weather and planting potatoes, ete. You doubt- 
less remember how many years I have insisted 
that none of the thousand and one remedics for 
bee-stings had any effect whatever. I am sure 
lam right. even while lam met at every turn 
by neighbors who stoutly insist they have tried 
this. that. and the other. and they know it does 
good. If Iam correct. the truth lits right here: 
AS soon as we receive hurt or injury of any 
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kind. nature goes to work at once to remedy the 
mischief; and we should remember that she 
usually succeeds. Most of our aches and pains, 
as well as our bee-stings. are gone in a little 
while if we just let nature alone. Now, this 
superstition and blundering come about because 
somebody takes a remedy and feels better al- 
most immediately, just exactly as would have 
been the case had no remedy been administered. 
Many and many atime have my good friends 
and neighbors insisted on my taking quinine, 
or some other sort of bitters. Well. if I did not 
take it (and most of the time I didn’t) I was 
careful to watch and see if I did not get better 
soon. Sometimes the trouble would disappear 
in a very short space of time. For instance, I 
would have neuralgic pains, and my friends 
would urge quinine, but I did not take a bit; 

notwithstanding, the next morning I was per- 
fectly well. Had I taken the quinine, I myself 
would have been ready to declare that it was a 
wonderful medicine. While traveling in the 
cars in the South, a lady with whom we had 
become acquainted insisted so stoutly that Fel- 
lows’ hypophosphite was just the thing to make 
me entirely well that she almost persuaded me 
to have faith. Said she, ‘* Mr. Root. you just 
get a bottle. and take it; and you will write me 
a letter of thanks in less than two weeks. Here 
is my address. Now, be sure you do it, if it 
makes you well, as lam sure it will.” Shortly 
after I got home one of our Medina doctors 
mentioned favorably the same remedy. Then 
another doctor prescribed it for our eldest 
daughter. The evidence was so strong that I 
purchased and took several bottles according to 
directions, and, in fact, I came very near writ- 
ing to this good friend of mine. thanking her, 
as she said I would do. But I made up my 
mind to be very sure that I was right before I 
pushed ahead. I commenced taking the medi- 
cine and studying the case, exactly as our peo- 
ple at the experiment stations kept track of the 
moon and the weather. After having given 
the matter a very full and faithful test I became 
perfectly satisfied that the medicine had noth- 
ing to do whatever with my bad feelings. or 
good feelings. The price is $1.50 per bottle. 
At the very time I was taking it I felt sure, from 
what I know of drugs and chemistry, that the 
whole expense of these $1.50 bottles was less 
than 25 cents. I believe patent-medicine vend- 
ers admit this. They claim, however. that the 
expense of advertising is so great, that, in order 
to get a medicine fairly going, they must have 
these enormous profits. Now. if the advertising 
were square and honest, it would not be so bad; 
but what kind of subterfuges do you suppose 
they resort to? Here is an illustration. right 
from our own county paper. The heading that 
I quote comes right along in the reading-matter. 
The type and every thing else exactly as 
local news, and rightin among their local news. 


WAR ECHOES 


is 


Exciting Experience of Commander 


One of the Most Popular G. A. R. Veterans in 


the Country. 


A Wonderful Thing, and We Believe it to be True. 


You will notice the above seems to be a head- 
ing put on by the editor, especially, where he 
says, We believe it to be true.”’ The we is 
understood to be the editor. Something re- 
markable has come within his observation, and 
he describes the whole transaction to his read- 
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ers. and that strange miraculous system of cure, 
and he himself accepts it as true. What do you 
suppose the whole sensational thing is about? 
Why. it isa tremendous advertisement for Dr. 
Green’s Nerve and Blood Remedy. Now, 
please do not think that I mean to criticise 
particularly the editor of the paper I happen 
to pick up. You take up almost any home 
paper in any home in the land, especially 
the regular county papers, and these puffs for 
patent medicines are so frequent one hardly 
knows whether or not the item he undertakes 
to read is going to turn ont only as an adver- 
tisement. You may say this is only a joke— 
that everybody expects it as a matter of course. 
My good friend, your nearest neighbor accepts 
it as truth, and he pays more money than he 
can earn in a day for a bottle of this same med- 
icine. May be he buys half adozen bottles be- 
cause he gets them cheaper; and thus it goes 
on until he decides, as I have done, that the 
medicine probably has no effect whatever. 
Why, it has got to be such an everyday matter 
that many of them put them in their papers 
without ever seeing them or reading them over. 
I think it is bad; and I do believe the editor 
who sells his good name and reputation to these 
medicine makers who have money will repent 
it sooner or later. In California, many — 
residences were pointed out to me as belonging 
to millionaires who made their money in selling 
the very medicines that have been before your 
eyes in your county paper so often that you 
have really become tired of seeing the same 
thing over and over. 

















In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.—GeEn. 3:19. 








ONE of the sweetest and nicest of baby girls 
found her way to the home of the Bee-keepers’ 
Review. GLEANINGs Offers congratulations. 


BEWARE of the Rambler when he pulls out 
his camera. We show him in another column. 
so that you may be on the lookout if he should 
by chance come your way. 

Iris getting time now for prices on honey to 
be stiffening up a little. Better figures are 
usually secured from now on until the holidays 
than before or later. Watch vour chances. 


HiLDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, in the Honey 
Column, say that the California honey crop is 
not a failure, as first reported. and that. since 
July 8. they have purchased twelve carloads of 
California extracted honey. Good! While it 
may not have been a failure, yet the crop was 
very much shorter than usual. 


Tur following from Prof. Cook. in regard to 
honey-dew and its analysis, will explain itself: 

Will you ask bee-keepers, through GLEANINGsS, 
to send me samples of honey from honey-dew ? I 
wish all kinds—good, bad, and indifferent; from 
acorns or oak; Missouri and Arkansas, and from 
plant and bark lice. Will all who have samples ex- 
»yress to me three or four pounds at my expense 7 I 
lent care when it was collected. I need it for the 
investigation which we are carrying on. 

A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 17. 
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WE have just been trying the new Crane 
hot-blast smoker. as recently illustrated in the 
Bee-keepers’ Review. From some tests we have 
made we are of the opinion that it is superior 
to any other smoker ever constructed. It has 
the foree of the cold-blast and the volume of 
the hot-blast very nicely combined. Mr. Crane 
authorizes us to say that the smoker will not be 
offered for sale until it has been thoroughly 
tested by a few competent bee-keepers, and its 
value fully determined. 

THERE seems to be asmaller crop of honey 
this year than usnal—at least, there is not very 
much offered. We notice from the reports, that 
consignments are small. Does this mean that 
the honey crop this season was actually smaller 
this year, even, than last? By the way. the 
fall honey crop, judging by the letters we are 
receiving every day, is unusuaily large. At 
our basswood apiary we actually had to give 
the bees more room because they had crammed 
almost every available cell with honey and 
brood. Goldenrod has been out in great pro- 
fusion, and this is, no doubt, the source whence 
the honey comes. 


Neat and novel display is one of the impor- 
tant requisites in advertising; and to help our 
patrons we are always glad to offer suggestions 
or to submit proofs of advertisements, free of 
charge. As a general thing, if our customers 
will allow us to use our own judgment as to dis- 
play. not cramping us too much in space, we can 
suit them better than to try to carry out a cer- 
tain style that they may Bead in mind. We 
have a good many advertisers who have been 
with us for years; and if there are any of these 
who would like to see a proof of their advertise- 
ment reset according to our own ideas of dis- 
play, we will send it free of charge. An adver- 
tisement ought to be changed occasionally, else 
it becomes worn out and people do not see it. 


Next to the North American, the Illinois 
State Bee-keepers’ Association, formerly the 
old Northwestern, is the most important, prob- 
ably, of any bee-keepers’ association in the 
United States. Since it receives annually an 
appropriation of $500 from the State govern- 
ment, it is in a position to do effective and im- 
pereant work for the bee-keepers of Illinois. 
‘he next meeting promises to be an interesting 
one, and certainly all bee-keepers of the State, 
besides those near in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
should make an effort to attend. The following 
is an announcement from the secretary: 

The Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Association will 
meet at the Commercial Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Oct. 18th and 19th, 1892. This being 
the week of the dedication of the World’s Fair 
Buildings, we may expect reduced railroad fare, and 
consequently a large attendance. 

Bradfordton, ILL, Sept. 23. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 


THOSE HOFFMAN FRAMES AND PROPOLIS. 

THosE who have been using the Hoffman 
frames have doubtless noticed that propolis 
seems a little worse just before cool weather 
than at any other time. In pulling apart the 
frames, the bee-glue acts rather waxy. Some 
observing this might feel, perhaps, this was 
only the beginning of troubles: but for their 
encouragement we may say that new propolis 
is more sticky or gummy than old. When it 
becomes a little older it will be less tenacious, 
and give less trouble in separating the frames. 
We know. for we have been trying the experi- 
ment. If one desires to enjoy immunity from 
propolis, let him rub the contact edges with 
grease. But even with the propolis we can not 
see that the Hoffman frames on the new tin 
rabbets separate with any more difficulty than 
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the old-fashioned open-end or loose frames on 
wood bearings. Either must be pried up with 
a screwdriver or knifeblade. Bee- keepers have 
long since decided that they want their frames 
sufficiently fast to require prying. so that the 
may b: handled without jarring the 
frames all together ina heap. Ifa frame must 


colonies 


be pried, why not have it self-spacing ? 


GREENHOUSES AND GREENHOUSE WORK. 


THE Ohio Experiment Station, in its Bulletin 

. has given us some of the most valuable in 
formation in regard to veget table-growing in 
greenhouses, that we ever met anywhere. The 
different subje cts treated are, ‘* Fertilizers in 
he Greenhouse :”? “‘Sub-irrigation in Green- 
houses;” ** The ea -bench:” * Crops Suitable 
for Forcing:” * Calendar of Oper: rations: edtecd ) 
matoes as a Greenhouse Crop: * Lettuce asa 
Greenhouse Crop.” Chemical fertilizers so far 
have given no good results whatever. Their 
experiments with nitrate of soda are just like 
ours. Whether used in large, small, or medium 
quantities itis of no benefit whatever to the 
crop. This Bulletin 43 is sent free to all resi- 
dents of the State who request it. I do not 
know on what terms it will be sent out of the 
State; but every one who is working at all 
with greenhouses or with sash should have this 
bulletin. 


SECOND WIND-—MORE ABOUT IT. 


Don’t forget to read the text at the head of 
this deparment, even though it is short and 
in small print. It has occurred to me of late, 
that. although the text is a part of the curse 
pronunced upon Adam and Eve, yet there is a 
wonderful blessing in it after all. Some of the 
friends may think that exercise for fifteen or 
twenty minutes will be enough for half a day 
in school. or in the office at the desk. But this 
isa mistake. You must labor out in the open 
air, and until the sweat drops from your face. or 
you can not eat bread, nor enjoy life either. as 
God intended you should enjoy it. Sometimes 
of late. when hurried with business I have 
thought that a ride on the wheel for a couple of 
miles ought to answer: but it does not bring 
the real blessing at all. It takes at least four 
or five in my ease to bring that delicious second 
wind, and sometimes it takes ten miles. Did 
you ever wish you could have back again the 
keen relish for food that you remember of hav- 
ing in your childhood? Well, you persevere 
until you reach the second wind, and vou will 
have it. Your bread and butter will be more 
delicious than any thing you have tasted before, 
perhaps. in forty years; anda drink of spring 
water gives you such Satisfaction that you 
must be dull and undemonstrative if you do not 
break out into axclamations of delight. Every 
thing that is put on the tabie is so refreshing 
and satisfying. that. if you never thought of 
giving thanks to God before eating your meal. 
you will think of it now and feel asif it were 
the thing todo. Don’t be discouraged. and give 
up beeause you tried once, and this thing I 
have described did not come to pass. Keep out 
in the open air; keep testing your breath and 
muscles; and when the sweat drops from the 
end of your nose, and runs into your eyes until 
you can scarcely see, then you will begin to see 
something in the little text I Agr and 
may be you will think as I do, that. if there is 
any class that do not know what it is to eat 
their bread by the sweat of their face, these are 
the ones to be pitied. May the Lord be praised 
for this wonderful—not curse, but privilege. 

The sweat of the face not only gives physical 
strength, but spiritual as well. We copy the 
following from *‘ Hints to Lady Cyclers.” from 
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the pen of Rev. F. W. Rider, P 
tral Baptist Church, Boston: 


austor of the Cen- 


The bieyele is a great * means of grace.” IT get up 
sometimes, of a Monday morning, nervous, head- 
achey. ang hardly willing to see my best friends. A 
ten-mile spin onmy wheel brings me home in a state 
of perspiration and bliss; and, after a vigorous rub- 
down in the bath-room, Lam quite prepared to love 
my enemies and pray for them that despitefully use 
me, 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. — 








I shall have to bande considerable mney from some 
one this year and t must say that I have had more 
satisfaction in buying it from you than any other 
dealer I huve met with a M. H. TWEED. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Se pt. 

[have taken GLEANINGS for six months, and it 
has so endeared itself to me that I feel I can't do 
without it. Ineclosed find $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription. The A B C is worth #5.00. I don’t see 
how I could have done without it. 

Odin, Mo., Sept. 9. D. 


B. THOMAS. 


I have borrowed from a neighbor your’ book, 
“What to Do,” ete., and it contains so many valua- 
ble hints that I want a copy for myself. lam es- 
pecially pleased with the C hristian tone of your 
book. It does me good. A. HUBBARD. 

Carthage, Mo., Aug. 22. 
PLEASED WITH THE 

OR. 

Cowan extractor received in good shape. 
more than pleased with its execution. I send 
with supplementary order. Forward at once. 

Imlay City, Mich.. Sept. 2 WM. ANDERSON, 


MORE THAN COWAN EXTRACT- 


Tam 
here- 


THE BINGHAM SMOKER AND THE 


BRUSH. 

The goods have come through all O. K. Every 
thing was in good shape, and I am a happy bee-man 
thinking of flowers so gay. and hoping that those 
snow-white sections will be filled with honey. I 
can’t speak too highly of the goods. The Coggshall 
bee-brush and Bingham smoker are essential ac- 
cessories toevery bee- keeper. J. H. GOr. 

Mossy Rock, Wash., Aug. 25. 


COGGSHALL BEE- 


DR. MILLER AND RAMBLER. 


GLEANINGS alweys comes bright 
of fresh straws with golden grains from Dr. Miller. 
Mr. Root, I admire the ** Rambles’ and ** Notes of 
Travel” very much; but they give me the Califor- 
nia fever, and I guess it won’t stop till IT have been 
there. Tell the Rambler to kill that skunk that 
lives under his wax-extractor, before I come to Cal- 
ifornia; but let some of those cotton-tailed rabbits 
remain alive till come out there and show him 
how to cook them. Ww. B. GEHRELS. 

Biegel, Texas, Aug. 3). 


THE 
and sweet, full 


THE BOOK “ 


Friend Root:—You will pardon me, I hope, if I 
seem to use a familiarity accorded only to old 
friends. The truth is, that your book, ** What to 
Do,” etc., has been so faithfully read, used, and 
quoted from since we and our little farm took pos- 
session of each other, we feel quite well acquainted 
with you; and when I earnestly endeavor to thank 
you for enabling me to put into the hands of my 
boys a book so practically helpful and so simply 
and reverently loyal to the great Father of us all, 
please do not think it the mere customary congrat- 
ulations. Only eternity can reveal the good you 
have done. Meantime it will not harm you to know 
that your book is used and loved. My boys of ten 
and twelve, in their gardening Operations, want to 
know continually “ what Mr. Root says,” and they 
read your book as eagerly us a story. What a blessed 
occupation tilling the soil is for growing boys! 
Mine just love it, and I can not be thankful enough 
that they do. Mrs. M. SLUSSER. 

Downers Grove, IL, 


WHAT TO DO,” ETC. 


Aug. 15. 
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Oct. 1. 


5 Per Gent Discount 


On All 


Goods 


Listed from pages 10 to 30 of our price list, which are ordered between now and Dec. Ist, for 


next season’s use. This does not apply 


to goods on other pages, except those mentioned. 


A special reduction of 20 cents on each two-story chaff hive, ordered 





for a limited time. 


on sections in lots of 2000 and upward. 


antee as good a quality for the price as you can obtain anywhere. 


write us before making contracts for another season’s supply. 


The quantity and early-order discounts to apply also. 


Name the quantity and size when you write. 


Special prices quoted 
We guar- 
Dealers should not fail to 


We offer special inducements. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Foundation Reduced 3 cts. Per Pound. 


SECTIONS T sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. Bingham Smokers at cost. Send for Free Price List of 


every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb 





M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 





~~~Muth’s~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfection Coild-Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” | 


Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write | 


for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 
14tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 


Our goods are known as the best throughout the | 


United States and Europe. : 
Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘roll’? in the honey, try Moores 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: 
each; 3 for $2.00. 
$1.50 each. 
teed. Those who have never dealt with me I refer 
to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, during past 
2 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 

J. P. MOORE, Morgan. Pendleton, Co.. Ky. 
13tfdb Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 


Warranted queens, 80c | 
Tested, $1.00 each; Select tested, | 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- | 


VANDERVORT 
_COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


Bee - Keepers’ # Supplies. 

We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 

plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 

furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 

| are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 

| alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 

WI. MceCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 


niron GLEANINGS 


AUSTRALIA. 


Wanted—every bee-keeper in Australia to send 
| for my large illustrated catalogue of bee-keepers’ 
| supplies, American queens, ete., etc. Post free. 

| 18-23db H. L. JONES, Goodna, Queensland. 


FALL Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 


(ln responding t+ 


apers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo., 
Or, H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per I. Hee-Hives and Fix- 
| tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois 
{ ™In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


| 14tfdb 














VIOLIN S EMIS 
G U | TA at S Catal? © Face 
oF AL KINDS. BED eele hs 


2" ln responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS 
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QUEENS! 
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banded variety, 75 cents 
each; three, $2.00. 


: J. F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., Ohio. 


Harvest 





Excursion 


Oetober 25th 


TO THE 


Pecos Valley 


The Fruit Belt of Neu Mexico. | 


Tickets may be bought at any important railway 


station, in the Northern or Eastern States, to 


EDDY, NEW MEXICO, 


and return—good twenty days—at 


One Fare for the Round Trip. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to see the richest 
und must fertile valley, and the most complete 
and elaborate system of Irrigating Canals in the 
United States. For particulars, address 


G.O. SHIELDS, Eddy, New: Mexico. 


Please mention this paper. 
800 FERRETS, and a fine 
lot of Seotch Collie 
Pups forsale. Price list free. 
Address N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co., 
18tfdb Ohio. 


arin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Thc. Golden Queens by Retarn Mail.  76c, 


For beauty and business. Safe arrival and _ satis- 
faction guaranteed. This is a money-order office. 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 
2" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Mas No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 








’ . 
Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
. Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad rames, 2,000 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
« have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 
“pect to do it all with this saw. 
t will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, III. 
When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. Root. 
2tfd 


| 
A few fine queens of 5 


BEE CULTURE. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








HONEY MARKET, 


We have been having a brisk demand for honey, 
especially comb. We are not able to keep much of 
this on hand, as orders reach us about as fast as 
the honey shipments. We should be pleased to cor- 
respond with those who have not sold yet. We have 
paid the producer net, so far, from 15 to 16 cts. for 
choice white, delivered here. We have been selling 
at 17 to 18. Good extracted honey is in demand, 
and we have a light supply. 

TYLER FLOUR-RECEPTACLE. 
We still have some of these very 
useful household articles on hand, 
which we can furnish at $2.50 each 
for the size holding 50 lbs. of flour, 
or $2.40 for the 25-lb. size. A crate 
of 6 of the 50-lb. size for $12.00. 
We use these receptacles in our 
homes, and find them very handy. 
The cut shows how they are used. 
We hang them on the pantry wall, 
right over one end of the shelf, 
just high enough to allow a pan to 
be placed under to cutch the flour 
as you turn the sifter crank. You thus get the flour 





| as you want it, already sifted, and without getting 


iton your sleeve, as is often the case when you dip 
it from a barrel or bin. 


FOSTER SUSPENDERS. 


The Foster is one of the 
best suspenders made, 
and wear very easy on 
the shoulders. These, 
us the cut shows, have 
eveners to make the 
strain alike on each but- 
ton. They are good 
web, all white or light 
drab, and nickel trim- 
med, with drawer lift. 
The ends button on to 


| the evener the same as to the pants button. 


Mr. H. E. Felger, of Geneseo, LIL, after ordering 


| two pair, adds, *I think this is my fourth or fifth 


order for these suspenders, and I certainly 
they are the best in the market.’ We have them 
only in white and light drab, with cotton ends. 
Price 35c; with silk ends, 50e. Postage extra, 5e a 
pair. 


think 


HENIS’ FRUIT-PRESS. 


These are a very handy and useful instrument, 
not only for mashing potatoes, as shown in the cut, 
but especially for making fruit jams and jells. It 
isa press and strainer combined. It is likewise an 
excellent thing for pressing wax out of old combs 
when you melt them up. We have sold a great 
many of these in the past, but the manufacturers 
advanced the price, and they have not been selling 
so rapidly since. We laid in a good stock when the 
price was advancing, and the prices we have been 
otfering are as low as the wholesale prices made by 
the manufacturer. To make them move off, now 
that they should be in demand, we offer the follow- 
ing prices: 30 cts. each. By mail, 50 ets.; 1 doz., by 
freight or express, $3.00; or a box of 3 doz. for $8.25. 
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EXTRA EARLY AMERICAN PEARL ONION-SETS. 


We have just succeeded in obtaining another bar- 
rel, and expect to be able to fill orders promptly. 
For prices, see Our last issue. 


COTTON CLOTH FOR COLD FRAMES. 


Just common white unbleached cotton cloth, such 
as you get at your nearest drygoods store, is al! 
that is needed. It should be rather stout and 
heavy, however, (the kind known as 8 0z.) especially 
if you want to cover your cold-frames with straw 
or leaves, as directed on page 9 of the tomato book 
The kind we use is Utica sheeting. nine-fourths 
wide (78 in., to be ex uc t), and it is worth just now in 
the market about 25c per yard fora full piece of 
about 40 yards. If you do not find it near your 
home to suit you, we can furnish it at the above 
figure. 

BOOK ON TOMATO CULTURE, PLANT GROW- 
AND HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING IN 
GENERAL. 

The tomato-book is finally all complete, ready to 
mail to applicants. Price 35c; by mail, Fm | 40. 

To get your tomatoes started, more or less garden- 
ing under glass must be done. as you are probably 
wellaware. Well, when you can manage the toma- 
to under glass, you are ready to manage almost any 
other vegetable crop; therefore we regard the to- 
mato book as one of the most valuable if not the 
most valuable of any work on raising plants and 
vegetables that require protection from the frost; 
and whether the protection is to be in the fall of the 
year, or the middle of the winter, orin the spring 
months, you will tind the tomato book full of the 
latest and most modern appliances for giving pro- 
tection at the smallest expense. Of course, a part 
of it bas already appeared in GLEANINGS; but prob- 
ably considerably more than half will be found new 
to our readers. 


A NEW 
ING, 


PLANTING TO BE DONE IN OCTOBER. 

Asparagus-roots, Henderson's Palmetto, two years 
old last spring. 1! for 1c: The per 100; 36 00 per 10. 
If wanted by mail you will need to add 2e extra per 
root, they ure so strong and heavy. Winter. or 
Egyptian onion-sets; for prices, see last issue. Rhu- 
barb, or pie-plant, either Victoria or Linnfeus; 
strong plants, from 10 to 25c; but these are so heavy 
they will have to be sent by express or freight. 
* Little fellers.” from seed sown last spring, 5c 
each; 35¢ for 11, or $2.00 per 190. These cun be sent 
by mail for 3c each additional. Horseradish-roots, 
0c for 25; 25e per 100, or {8.00 per 1000. If wanted 
- mail, add 5c for 10, or 25c per 100; also strawber- 
-plants to those who have tried October planting 
know they can make a success of it. For prices, 
see page 632, Aug. 15. October is a good month for 
putting out basswood-trees. For prices, see our 
catalogue, mailed on application. At present, how- 
ever, we have only one size in our nursery—from 
one to five feet. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY’S HOME 


will be at Beeville, Bee County, Tex., in 1593, ready 
with queens again. 19tfdb 


WAZA nen. To exchange my new Red Mark 
price list and description of the new Soper 
Bee Feeder: best entrarvce feeder made, for your 
address. V. D. Soper, Jackson, Mic h., Box 1473. 


5 Horse Power Boiler FOR 
and 4 Horse Power Engine SALE. 


In fine order, price $115.00, free on cars. 
T. B. BARTLETT, 
FARNUMSVILLE, WORCESTER Co., Mass. 


One (ent «a Bolt— Wall Paper. 


2, 2c. Gold, 3c. Embossed solid gold, 4c. In- 
Send stamp for 100 samples. Reed, Wall- 
i ad. 


Rochester, Pa. 


i 











Finer, 
grain, 
paper Jobber, ! 
LARCE APIARY FOR SALE in Arizona. 


em mene address JOHN NIPPERT, 
inclose stamp. i9d Phoenix, 


FOOTE BROS., MEDINA, 0O., offer 8. C 
horns, D. Brahmas, and 8. P. Hamburg 
at low prices. 


For 
Ariz. 
. W. Leg- 


cockerels 
1%-2U-21d 


BEE CULTURE. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. and Prompt. 


Ocr.. 1. 


18tfdb 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this SeparGnans, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements We can not 


be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from thexe ‘swaps.’ 








War ~To exchange Seotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
1ltfdb N. A. KNAPP, Roc hester, Lorain Co., 
WANTED. To exchange yellow Italian queens, 
and strawberry-plants cheap. Bubach, Jessie, 
Eureka, Huverlands, Warfield, Crescent, Lady Rusk, 
a ry, or offers. l5tfdb 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 





W ANTED.—To exchange one high- -grade ‘Safety 
bicyc le: one 4inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
for wax, honey, or offers. J. A. GREEN 
3tfdb ‘Dayton, lil. 


JANTED.—To exchange Light Brahm: is (Felch 

strain), Silver Dorkings, 1 bull terrier (femule), 
2 rat and bull terriers, crossed (females), 1 Novice 
extractor, 1 organini, 100 feet music, 1 plow, 1 double 


shot-gun, 1 parlor cigar-case, for offers. 
18-19d_ . Evias Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 
Ww AN’ TED. To exc change a Warwick Perfection 
Safety bicycle, used but litth, and good as new; 
also a Gunkel E-flat cornet in perfect order, silver 


and gold es in fine case, for wax, honey. or 
offers. 18-19d C. A. GRAVES, Shelby, Ohio. 


= ED.--An experienced girl or woman 
general housework. A permanent place 

good home for the right person. Address 
Mrs. CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, Huron Co., 


\ 7 ANTED.—To exchange new or second- ed a 
hives for thoroughbred poultry. 
L. W. Liaury, East Berlin, .§ 


Hall 





for 
und 


O. 





ANTED.—To exchange anew Model type- 
writer for bees or bee-supplies. 19 


B. PARKER, Chelsea, Mich. 
EXCHANGE for the best offer before Nov. 
rifle, 
19d 


Md. 


W 


WILL 
Ist, a new 382-caliber repeating Winchester 
with Ideal reloader aud 2uvu loaded shells. 
PERCY CovING ton, Appleton, Cecil Co., 
W 


ANTED. 
work in 

Address, in care of postmuste 

Co., Wis. P.O. Box 10uu. 


Situation. An experienced man. Can 
an apiary, poultry, or on berry farm. 
r, Marathon City, Mar. 





black aud dybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benetit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 








whic’ they wish to dispose of. we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. We ‘ae this because there is hardly value 
enough in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet itis oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to thon who can not afford h igher-priced ones. 








1 have some hybrid queens of this year’s raising 
, outa , at 25 cts. each. 18-19d 
. H. JOHNSON, Middaghs, Northam’‘n Co., Pa. 


I have 5 mismated Italian queens, some producing 

2 and 3 bands, and some young ones just beginning 

to lay, that I will sell for’3Jdc each, or 4 for $1.00. 
Some of these may produce_pure bees. 

.H. DeWitt, Sang Run, Garrett Co., Md. 





at 
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HAND-FORGED AMERICAN POCKET-KNIYES. 


SOME CHOICE COODS AT A BARCAIN. 


Up tothe fall of 1891 the American Knife Co., of Thomaston, Conn., had for twenty-five years been 
making pocket cutlery that has been the standard of excellence, and not surpassed by any made in 
America. By unfortunate circumstances they had to make an assignment. We have recently purchased 
one hundred and forty dozen of four or five styles, at prices from 10 to30 per cent less than the same 
quality of goods can be bought to-day in any quantity at wholesale jobbers’ prices. We propose to give 
our readers and their friends the benefit of this low purchase. This list includes our special bargains, 
though we have many otherstyles given in our price list. 











Ten-cent American Knife, exact size of cut, either sharp or round pointed blades. This has been 
one of our leaders for many years, and is still as good as ever. Blades are best steel. and the knives are 
well finished Price luc each; by mail, 12c; or given postpaid for one subscription, either new or renewal. 
One dozen by mail, postpaid for #1.25, or $1.10 sent at your own expense, with other goods. 

Our 30-cent Big - bargain 
Knife, 2 blades. We have no cut 
that accurately represents this 
knife, but we consider it a big 
bargain, Itis the same length as 
the cut, but thicker. It is brass 
lined, and German-silver tipped; 
has best hand-forged razor-steel 
blades, which we ean furnish 

either spear 

point or «lip 

point.  Han- 
dles are either ebony or cocoa; 40 
or 50 cents would be the usual 
price for such a knife; but by tak- 
ing a quantity we are enabled to 
make the price 30c; 6 for $1.50. 
Postage, 4c each extra. Given free for one new subscription with $1.00, and 4c for postage. 














Excelsior Knife, No. 
463 price 40c: 6 for $2.00. 
By mail, 5ec each extra. This 
is exact size of cut, but the 
shield inlaid in the handle is 
a little different. It has two 
blades, as shown, is” brass- 
lined with German - silver 
tips, cocoa handle. The 
sume pattern of knife is usu- 

; . ally retailed for 6) or 75 
cents, and could not be sold for less than 50 cents if we had to pay the prices asked by manufacturers at 
present. We got 57 dozen of these, so we have enough to treat a good many of our readers with one of the 
best bargains it is often your good fortune to meet. Price 40c each; 3 for $1.10; 6 for $2.00. By mail, 5e 
each extra. Given free for one new subscription with your own renewal, and $2.00, with 5c to cover 
postage. 

Diamond Knife, No. 2255. price 50c; 6 for $2.59. This is the same knife we have been selling for a 
number of years. It is the same size as No. 46 above, but the handle is diamond shape, large in the mid- 
dle, gracefully curving to the end. It has two hand-forged razor-steel blades; is brass-lined, with German- 
silver tips and ebony handle:. a splendid knife for 50¢; 3 for $1.35, or 6 for $2.50. By mail, 5c each extra. 
Given for one new subscription, with your own renewal and $2.00, with 5c for postage. 

Ladies’ Penknife. or Queen-cell Knife. Price lc. By mail, lic: 6 for 75e, or 85 by mail. This 
is inches long, closed; 45, open, with a long slender blade s, wide, hand-forged from razor steel; brass 
lined and ebony handle; a wonderful bargain for the price. Given free for a subscription to GLEANINGS, 
either new or renewal. 








NICKEL-PLATED STEEL-LAID 


SHEARS. 








Less than half 
usual prices. We 
bought 350 dozen 
in one lot to make 
it possible to offer 
these prices. 






ANY 
NY 











TABLE OF Post. Price each &doz. 3 doz 

6 ineh Leader Sheat ) 20 #1.10 8 6.00 

These shearsare sec- 6 i 0 wr £00 
onds, with oceasional ¢ “ 3 : & 9.00 


blemishes. which do 
not hurt them for ser 
vice, but shut them 
out of the best grade 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


6 45 2.00 11.00 
50 2.25 412.00 


i 
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5% DISCOUNT 


PL > 
ee 
LDLPIw 


ON ALL 
PRICES 


—— 


UNTIL DECEMBER IST, 1892, 


EXCEPTING ON SHIPPING-CASES. 


Send for FALL CIRCULAR describing our COMPLETE 


cHeaP. OUTSIDE WINTER CASE, oop. 


FOR ALL HIVES. 
Large illustrated catalogue of all supplies and copy of The American Bee-Keeper free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, poi, 


PRICE BY MAIL, Si.40; BY EXPRESS OR FRE!ICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, chasing ee numbers on any 
question in bee c ulture, any information can be instantly found. T ,00K is the Most com 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH pprricn ror ISSUED. 


27 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. === 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. VER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


Itis "7 »t for sale by Messrs. T. G. He “y man &Son, Heights, O ; Jus. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chi l;C F. Muth, Cincinnati, Jus Hed- L. Hanssen, D: wen rt, Ia.; C. Theilman, Theilman 
don, Dwagiac, Mich: 0.G. Collier, F: wt Boned Neb; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Way ne, ‘Ind H. 

G L ag —s Philadelphia. O.: E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Svlo he ow. Kan.; EC. Ea lesfield, 
fred Oak, la: P L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos | Berlin, alter 8. ouder, Indi: LNApoi is, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C H Green, Wau- | Martin 4 1141 16th St, Denver, Col D Lewis 
kesha, Wis.:G B Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J | &Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F'C Erkel! Le Sueur, Minn ; 
HM Cook. % Barclay Si, N Oliver Foster, 4 Mrs J.N Heater, Columbus, Neb ; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon. Ia: C. Hertel. MR Ey Ill; E. T ESR New Carlisle, O ; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. M. Jenkins, Wetun _ la; G. Dittmer pe Ws, ‘oe Rey. 

Ala.; E. LL. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Regia aw, Mich . D. Ss. Jen ins, N ew Whatcom, 

Can.i Page & Keith, New London, Wis ; J. Stauffer & ashington, J. W. Bit‘enbender, Knoxville, Ma- 

Son, Nappanee, Ind.. Berlin Fruit- box Co., Berlin . rion Co, lowa, Vie kery Bros., Evansville, |nd. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ACDRESS. 


We also make & specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. ste regnupely A I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, tin Delp «a Ete. hc rn to Beginners with 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 




















